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The election of a man so young as Mr. George von L. 
Meyer to be speaker of the Massachusetts House of Rep-| 
resentatives recalls the fact that Robert C. Winthrop an 
less than thirty years of age when first chosen to that| 
That was more than half a century | 


avo, and Mr. Winthrop is still the oldest living of the 


responsible position. 


Massachusetts Speakers, wearing with grace and dignity | 
the yet higher honors which he won even before the pres: | 
ent generation came upon the stage, and still an active 


influence in intellectual and philanthropic movements. 





The death of Frank Bolles is a loss to literature and to 
humanity as well as to Harvard College. There is no one, 
among all our writers, who can tell us about out-door life 
with such a charm of thought and of style; about the birds 
and the small beasts, the clouds and the snow and the sun- 
shine and the trees; not with sentimental gushing nor yet 
with technical abstruseness, but with a hearty, intelligent 
appreciation. lis two books—In the Land of the Linger- 
ins Snow, and At the North of Bearcamp Water—will live 


among New England classics. He gets far closer to his 


outside the formal duties of his office, was that of aiding 
those students who needed help and who wanted to help 
themselves; and his effor's to enable such to obtain employ- 
ment by which to pay their way through college were 
wisely systematized and notably successful. Mr. Bolles’s 
short life was a useful one, and is of gracious memory. 





The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has just handed 
down an opinion which may serve to check a tendency, 
hitherto unsuspected, on the part of our judicial methods 
to drift back toward mediwvalism. The decision is that a 
jury cannot reach its verdict by drawing lots. 
involved the possession of a horse. 


The case 
To save themselves 
the mental labor of discussion, the jurymen marked ballots 
for plaintiff or defendant, according as their opinion stood, 
put them in a hat, shook them up, and agreed to stand by 
the ballot which one of their number should draw out 
blindfolded. Although the defendant had eight ballots in 
the hat and the plaintiff only three, one of these three 
was drawn and the verdict was rendered accordingly. 
The Supreme Court says that such a verdict cannot stand. 
For this we may be thankful ; since, if it were allowed, the 
introduction of the ordeal by battle or hot plowshares 
might be the next step. 





One peculiarly unpleasant feature of the hard times 
that has made its appearance in Western cities is happily 
absent from this part of the country. It is that of highway 
robbery. Burglary, sneak-thievery, shop-lifting and other 
regular lines of the ‘ profession’ do not seem to be over- 
worked; but the ‘holding up’of men on the streets of 
Chicago and robbery from the person by violence in other 
cities have become so prevalent as to cause general alarm. 
Hardware dealers in Cleveland, for instance, report an 
extraordinary sale of pocket weapons, and it is estimated 
that half the men in that city who carry anything of value 
on their persons alxo carry revolvers. It is not altogether 
due to better police protection that this form of robbery is 
less frequent in our Eastern cities. The character of the 
population has much to do with it; not that the communi 
ties in the East are any more righteous as a whole than the 


—more highly civilized, perhaps. 





destruction of some of them by fire. 


should go. They were not built for permanency. 


They 


Exposition closed without disaster. 


JANUARY 13, 1894. 


Western communities, but that the varieties of wickedness 
prevailing hereabouts are less frankly brutal and brigandish 


The question of the preservation of the World’s Fair 
buildings has been in some degree settled by the partial 
It is better that they 


illustrated not substantial methods but architectural ideas. 
and in this they fulfilled their mission of education. It 
was a daring experiment, and we may be thankful that the 
This fortunate result 
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against fire while the Fair was in progress; just as the 
recent conflagration was undoubtedly due to the discontinu- 
ance of these precautions. There seems to have been a 
general disbandment of the fire force, an insufficient patrol 
of watchmen, and the fire alarm service allowed to get out 
of order and become useless. Such neglect appears inex- 
cusable so long as large numbers of the foreign exhibits 
were not removed; although the loss is far less than was 
reported in the first sensational despatches. 


Losses by fire in the country at large during the past 
year attract attention by the great increa-e in the amount 
reported for those twelve months, The year 1891 showed 
losses which excited alarm and were called unprecedented, 
They were nearly $138,000,000 in that year. But the year 
1893 raised the figures to $156.445,875. according to the 
most careful estimates now at hand. ‘The lesson of this— 
which the insurance companies are quick to enforce by 
advancing their rates—is the need of better construction in 
our large cities. Fire losses are increasing in a greater 
ratio than population or property valuation; and this in 
the face of great and costly improvement in the appliances 
for fighting fire. The place to begin the reform is evi- 
dently at the bottom, by patting up buildings that will rot 
burn with the readiness that is now a feature of fires in all 
our large cities, 








The objection to the erection of a reredos in Trinity 
Church, that it will show a papistic tendency, is hardly 
appreciable by the lay mind. It is true that some sharp 
sectarian battles have been fought in the Church of Eng- 
land over this form of ecclesiastical decoration, that which 
was wage four years ago over the reredos in St. Paul's, 
London, being fresh in memory. But to the worshipper 
who does not trouble himself with the niceties of symbol- 
ixm, a reredos takes its place among other architectural 
decorations more or less fittingly according to its value as a 
work of art. ‘The most that can be said against the pro- 
posed gift to Trinity Church is that it is not needed as an 
wldition to the beauty of the interior of that structure; 
while on the outside the completion of the design of the 
western front is sadly needed. It seems to be a misappli- 
cation of resources. 





The needs of the library of the Law School of Howard 
University at Washington are set forth by Senator Hoar 
in a way to appeal to the liberality of members of that 
profession. This school is, he says, “the only insti- 
tution in the South, where young men who have any 
mixture of the blood of the colored race in their veins can 
he educated to become lawyers.” Either books for the 
library or contributions of money for its endowment should 
be sent to Prof. William H. H. Hart, 420 Fifth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C, 





The rapidity with which French justice moves to its 
end when once the machinery of the courts is set in motion 
is something astounding to those who have grown up under 
English methods as modified by American practice. The 
homb-thrower, Vaillant, was brought into court Wednesday 
morning, was tried, convicted and sentenced to death at 
that single sitting. and the whole business was over in time 
for the result to be printed in the evening editions of the 
Boston newspapers that day. In the case of Prendergast, 
in Chicago, the jury was not even filled on the first day. 
It is by no means certain that justice is better secured by 
the speedy French method. The accused has less advan- 
tage than under the slower process which gives him benefit 
of every means of delay and even of what seems in some 
eases to be.unreasonable obstruction. But where guilt is 
notorious and unquestioned, those methods are certainly 
more satisfactory which exclude sentimentality and quib- 
bling. ° 





Mr. Eames, the librarian of the Lenox Library in New 
York city. says that since the addition of the collection of 
the late George Bancroft there has been a decided increase 
in the number of readers. principally sindenrte in special 
historical subjects, The place for Mr. Bancroft’s library, 
of course, was Washington, and for two years Congress 








was doubtless due to the thoroughness of the precautions 


hesitated to take it at the very reasonable price at which it 
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was offered by the estate. Then the Lenox Library 
stepped forward, paid willingly a larger price than that at 
which the nation could have secured it, and is well content. 
The value of the library was well summed up by Senator 
Voorlwes in his report to the Senate in 1892, advocating 
its purchase. He said: “The collection is particularly 
desirable for the national use, for, as would be presumed, it 
consists of the materials for writing the history of the 
United States, the working tools of the historian of this 
country. With great industry, exceptional opportunities, 
knowledge to select and the aid procured of foreign gov- 
ernments, he accumulated a mass of historical material 
which it would seem a patriotic duty to render accessible 
to students and authors.” 


The story goes, that among the 20,000 books, pamph- 
lets and manuscripts, collected by Mr. Bancroft, the one 
volume which determined the trustees of the Lenox Library 
to make the purchase and to pay $80,000 for the lot 
was a little book of only 70 pages, -mall octavo in size and 
printed in Paris in 1633. This is the first volume of what 
are known as the Jesuit Relations. A bid of $1,000 war 
made for this book alone, but the executors of the Ban- 
croft estate had no authority to break the collection. The 
reason why the Lenox people wanted this book so badly 
was because the particular volume was the only one they 
lacked of a complete set, and now that it has been secured 
after years of hunting and patient waiting, the Lencx 
Library is the only one, public or private, in the world 
that can boast of a complete set of these rare Jesuit Rela- 
tions. There are in all 41 volumes, and they contain the 
most complete account of the discoveries and experiences 
of the early Jesuit missionaries in the province of Canada. 
then known as New France, from 1632 to 1672. These 
relations are really the journals of the missionaries, and 
they were sent yearly to the head of the Jesuit organiza 
tion at Quebec and from there transmitted to Paris for 
publication. 


Invitations were sent out last week for “a meeting of 
mothers to discuss the course of study at the Girls’ Latin 
School,” the purpose being to obtain the opinion of parent» 
“as to the advisability of the establishment of an elective 
course without Greek, which shall fit students for the liter- 
ary and scientific courses offered by most colleges.” Per 
haps this needs a word in public. There is no thinking 
person, arrived at maturity, who does not begin to under- 
stand that life’s work is upon a foundation well or badly 
laid in young days. Many deficiencies of later years can 
be readily traced to the loosely laid stones of early educa- 
tion. The training of the mind, that in after years it may 
unconsciously know how to use its powers economically, is 
the important point in the education of our young people. 
With the handiness with which a post-office clerk distrib- 
ules his matter, the mind should consign its gains to the 
proper connections, there to be quickly grasped, and 
methodically dealt with. Greek and Latin, higher mathe- 
matics, and other studies, so often jeered at as useless. 
make the firm mortar in which the bricks are laid. It i- 
not every young girl who takes a college course that does 
so with the intention of teaching. It goes without saying 
that a teacher needs the broadest and best education of the 
mind, The broader and higher field of a*happy home’ 
is before many college graduates, and the broadest and best 
education, on the firmest of foundations, consecrated to the 
highest use, will contribute to the family its measure, 
pressed down and running over. 





The practically friendly and helpful attitude of the 
press toward the needy and unemployed is among the 
most interesting developments of the present ‘hard times.’ 
There is searcely a Boston daily newspaper but has some 
sensibly organized plan at work by which the contributions 
of the charitable—generous example in the way of contri- 
bution being set by the newspaper itself—can find their 
way to those in need of direct and immediate relief. News- 
paper sympathy is taking further active form in the 
Authors’ Reading soon to be given, under the auspices of 
the New England Woman’s Press Association, for the 
benefit of Boston’s unemployed poor. Through this 
pleasant channel, the literary guild is given the opportu- 
nity to hold out a helping hand to the needy; and society 
can, by attending, combine benevolence with refined pleas- 
ure. ‘The benefit is to be held at the Hollis St. Theatre 
on the afternoon of January 25. Seats are to be had at 
the ordinary theatre prices. Among the authors already 
pledged to read selections from their own works, are Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Mr. Chas. Follen Adams (‘ Yawcob 
Strauss’), Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Louise Chand- 
Jer Moulton. A unique feature will be songs by Ameri- 
ean composers, sung by well-known singers, the composer 
playing the singer's accompaniment. Among those thus 
represented are Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. Chadwick and 
Mr. Ethelbert Nevin. It is to be hoped the charming 
entertainment, given for so kindly a purpose, may meet the 
success it merits. 
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DAYBREAK. 

There yet remain seventy-six days before the 
first of March. 
that the good God's great charities begin, and that the 








thirty- 
With April we are in the habit of saying 


world of people who have found it hard to earn a living in 
the winter have the almost infinite resources which Nature 
gives us in the open air. It is fair, then, to say that fully 
one-half of the winter which has been so much dreaded is 
over, and we have a right to look in the East for signs of 
dlawn. 

In doing so, one is eager to call attention, first of all 
and chiefly, to the pluck or determination with which those 
working people who have been supposed to live on the 
«mallest margin have accepted the situation, devoted them- 


While the 


selves to its duties and met its requisitions. 


students of social science and the philanthropist by profes- | 


sion, the clergy, and, indeed, all the good-minded people, 


have been undertaking to study the problem, the people | 


who work with their hands, and whose daily wages are not 
large, have, on the whole, shown that they understand the 
position better than anybody else did. They had made 
their provisions in advance, indeed, and they knew how to 
meet the contingency. This is said of the working men 
and women on the whole. Of course there have been, as 
there always are, sad and serious exceptions—exceptions 
sufficient to call forth all the resources of a well-meaning 
or of a skilful Christian community. But when one looks 
to see why it is that the winter so much dreaded has, on 
the whole, passed by, so far, with so little real calamity, 
one is obliged, first of all, to recognize the intelligence, the 
courage, and the prudence of those who might be supposed 
to be most easily affected. 

The deposits in the savings-banks, instead of falling off, 


are, on the whole, increasing as the winter goes by—a result 


to the determination of the great body of our people. 
They do not choose to be dependents ; they choose, even 
in the midst of the darkest season, to be making their pre- 
vision for the fature. 

In the Review of Reviews, Dr. Shaw, with the fore- 
sight and energy which we have learned to expect from 
his management of that great journal, has brought to- 
gether a very curious body of information as tothe methods 
attempted in different cities of this country in preparation 
for the exigency thrown upon us. In a country where 
thirty-seven per cent. of the manufactures were suddenly 
ent off. it was natural enough that the cities should prepare 
themselves for unusual stress in those winter months in which 
the cities always haveto take care of the great body of the 
poor. There can be no more curious study than the study 
which Dr. Shaw prepares for his readers, as to the various 
methods by which cities in different situations have met 
the exigency. It is easy to see that each city ought to 
meet it in its own way. A mannfacturing city isin a 
wholly different condition from a commercial city; a city 
which dispenses food largely is in a wholly different posi- 
tion from one which is constantly a buyer of food; and in 
fifty such ways the problem varies, according to the place 
in which it is studied. But it is fair to say that in each of 
the different plans which the various cities have taken up, 
there is an ingenious adaptation to the exigency, and a 
knowledge of the position, which reflects great credit, not 
only upon the hearts, but upon the good sense of those 
who attempted to meet the difficulty. 

In Boston, we are never unprepared for winter. Under 
the auspices of Dr. Tuckerman, now more than fifty years 
ago, the Industrial Aid Society was formed, with the object 
of preventing pauperixsm. Its business is to see that there 
shall be no Five Points or Seven Dials in Boston; that 
there shall be an easy way between the employers and the 
employed, And because such an organization has been in 
existence here for fifty years, the whole object of the 
philanthropy of this place has been to lift up the people 
who have been found to be in need. 


good unless you make him better.’ 


‘You do a man no 
This motto, laid down 
by one of the first of our philanthropists, has been under- 





| 
| 





| citizens 


of purpose, they were ready for the worst. It was as you 
might see, in the cockpit of a man-of-war going into action, 
the surgeon and assistant surgeons, eager to show that for 
once they were not the ornamental members of the ship's 
crew. 

At the same time, the great employers of industry were 
using the knowledge which they had of the condition. They 
did not mean that the workmen whom they had dismissed, 
who had worked for them faithfully in other years, should 
starve. The arrangements which they made, in many in- 
stances which the public does not know, have shown them- 
selves to be curiously wise, as they were magnificently 
foresighted. And we cannot but hope that a condition of 
things which still threatens great hardship for working 
people, may, all the same, show that we are all really 


working people, that we are all in the same boat, suffer in 


| the same suffering, as we rejoice in the same success. 


In such a condition of affairs, the mayor called upon 
generally to make ready a reserve force which 
might be of use in whatever contingency. The simple 
machinery arranged for carrying out the purpose of the 
gentlemen who met the mayor at his request has worked 
admirably well. The citizens of Boston have contributed 
nearly fifty thousand dollars for the purpose of the com- 
mittees thus established, and there is no doubt that they 
will contribute whatever may prove, from week to week, 
to be necessary before the great charity of the spring 
comes. The bureau for women’s work has grown, from 
week to week, as the exigency has grown, and the intelli- 
gent ladies in charge of it have shown well their capacity 
for even larger endeavor. Their organization brought 
back the recollection of the first ,ear of the war, when a 
similar organization of women here in Boston developed 
an indusiry so successful that it has even changed some 
of the pre-established habits of the city in the manufacture 
of clothing. The men’s committee, of course, fins a diffi- 
culty in the employment of persons not used to hard man- 


ual labor. Anybody who will tell Mr. Peterson or Mr. 


| Paine or Mr. Miller what to do with five hundred men who 


| have been used to working with 


: i them of a good deal of anxiety. 
vertainly not foreseen, and in the highest degree creditable | : 


their needles. and who 
are not used to working with pick and shovel, will relieve 
But it is fair to say that, 
in the management of the work of the general committee, 


good sense and tact have been shown, and that the real 


| danger of the occasion has been, to a considerable degree, 





| relieve the market just so far. 


avoided, 

That danger, as we have had occasion to say in these 
columns almost every week since the first of November, is 
that unemployed people in the country towns may think 
that Boston is the place for them to come to. The truth is 
just the other way. Every bureau of charity in Boston 
which can contrive to send a man ont of town is sending 
him out of town, It is fair to say that if you can give a 
man nothing else, you had better give him a pair of bro- 
gans and ask him to walk from the place where it is almost 
certain that he has nothing to do to any place where he 
thinks he has a chance for honest industry. 

The fall of a few feet of snow on our streets, blocking 
them for a few days, would enable us to provide work for 
four or five thousand men. A sufficiently sharp turn of 
the thermometer to set the ice-cutters well at work would 
And, as we have said here 
a dozen times already, whoever can devise anything for the 
honest work of an honest man, owes it to the community at 
this time to show his ingenuity in devising. Meanwhile, 
the condition is hopeful and not hopeless, and we have a 
right to congratulate each other that we are more than 


half through. Epwarp E. Hate. 
A POPULAR ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY 


There seems little doubt that the recent discussion, in 
some of the daily papers, with reference to the establish- 
ment of a popular astronomical observatory, and the 
responsive sympathy with that preject which, as I have 
abundant reason to believe, has been thereby evoked, 
betoken the existence of a healthy interest in the subject, 
and of a real need for such an institution in this community. 
The discussion of the subject seems timely and sensible; 
for such a discussion is a necessary prelude to the formu- 
lation of a plan, and the organization of ways and means 
by which it may be carried into practical effect. 

This discussion involves two principal questions—the 


desirability and the practicability of such an establishment. 


stood and carried out here in almost every charity organi-| Of these the former requires the first consideration, since 
. . : fe 7 pe? | . P : NS hae . 
zation among the hundreds in the city—perhaps we might | the answer to it must decide whether it is worth while to 


sayin all of them. The persons in official duty in these | take up the latter. 
hundreds of organizations were on their mettle when the | tion. 


I shall confine myself to the first ques- 
The second, indeed, involves a number of business 


winter began. It behooved them to show that they had | questions which can best be solved by a committee, sin- 


not lived in vain. They had to show that they could meet 
difficult exigencies as well as easy exigencies. And any 
person who had to do with these officers saw with interest 
that they girded themselve with a certain enthusiasm 
for the battle which was before them. The large soci 

instantly enlarged the staffs with which they were at work, 
and, without any blowing of trumpets or other proclamation 





cerely, disinterestedly, intelligentl) and actively sympa- 
thizing with the project. To such a deliberative body, 
properly constituted, it must sooner or later be confided, if 
it is ever to reach the stage of realization in a practical 
shape. 

As to this preliminary question, then, of desirability. 


Such an institution as that proposed may be regarded as 
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having for its objects amusement and instruction. In my 
mind, either one of these ends is a sufficient reason for its 


existence. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| 
| 


I further firmly believe that it may be so | necessary to a healthy and progressive science. 


organized as to subserve both of these ends and, at the | 


same time, without interference, accomplish what is nearer 
to my heart than either. This third object is to attract, 
encourage and stimulate those students of astronomy, of 
whom there must be a large number in our community, who 


have the talent, the enthusiasm, but, unfortunately,not the op- 


| 
| 


i}contribute so munificently 


portunity to enter the domain of astronomy as sincere and | 


earnest workers, capable of adding toour knowledge by their 
efforts: in other words, to enable them to become, under 
proper influences, genuine investigators and contributors 
i think that this be 


successfully reached, would be the noblest outcome of such 


to the science itself. aim, if it can 


institution, and one results, 
rede und 


a 


which, in its would most 


to the intellectual develo} ment, in this 
ection, of our beloved city, and add to its 


as a centre of that highly organized and complex 


ition which it is the ambition of every intelligent 
without which 


advancement 


community to attain, and 


mere material 


prosperity and commercial are forlorn and 
barren results. 

Nor need it be thought that, in dwelling upon this as 
perhaps the most desirable end to be a hieved by such an 
institution, ] am depre ‘ ialing the value of the other obj cl 
of affording a means for the gratification of the perfectly 
le 


gitin ate and laudable curiosity of those who desire the 


por tunity 1o 
tary and ste llar worlds around us. No true astronomer can 
be disposed to meet with rebuff an honest desire to satisfy 
such curiosity, even if it be impelled merely by an idle 
search for new sensations. In the first place, it is impossi- 
ble to draw the line between languid interest of this sort 


| within reach of competent 





raze upon the wonders of the solar, plane- | 
; secms 


ithe influences that have fostered it exist, the evil must 


isee no better way than by encouraging and assisting the 


and the earnest love for nature, shared by all healthy | 


minds. 
tensely he may be devoted to the work of original investi 


gation — which after all is merely the gratification of 


What right has any man of science, however in-| Properly organized and administered, it would be a lasting 


eredit to this community. 


curiosity on a higher plane —to debar others from a simi- | 


| 
leasure, 


even ifonalower one? Even if he have not 


¢ inclination, or the aptitude for the dissemina 


tion of the scientific truths for which he is eagerly seeking 
e ’ 


in the evel vars ing prospec is of boundle s8 knowledge o7 en- 
ing before him, he can be no true and unselfish devotee of 
Nature, who does not feel sympathy with those who would 
On the 


contrary, be has, it seems to me, a distinct duty before him 


enter her domains, simply as mere lookers-on. 


to see to it, so far as he can, that this great body of mere 
spectators by whom I mean those who have merely a 
general interest in science, and whose sole means of getting 
proper ideas lie in popular lectures and essays on such 
subjec ts — shall not be misled by unbalanced ideas, super- 
ficial and sensational speculations, and incor: re@t notions of 
the relative importance of various scientific achievements, 
which so frequently emanate from the lecture platform, the 
organs of popular scientific writing 


-? 


and even from some 
of the scientific institutions themselves, where popular 
reputation and audience are unworthily valued above the 
esteem of scientific men for soundness and real value of 
work. 

Now, it appears as if there could be no better instru- 


mentality for disseminating right ideas on astronomical 


matters than such an institution as is proposed. For, in 
addition to the means it would afford by its instrumental 
equipment, of exhibiting to those who desire to see them 
the various celestial objects which excite natural interest, 
its organization should comprise facilities for presenting, 
by means of lectures and the like, all the interesting 
phases of current advances in astronomical knowledge the 
world over, as weil as for giving instruction in practical 
astronomy and the handling of instruments, such as those 
who partake of the advantages of the institution need. 

In brief, what I have in mind as adesirable end to be 
accomplished looks to the foundation, on a modest but 
suflicient scale, of an educational institute of practical 
astronomy, in conjunction with the popular observatory, as 
a means of most economically utilizing the equipment 
needed for the latter alone, and achieving a far higher use- 
fulness, without interfering with the more popular aim. 

1 firmly believe that it could be so organized that, with 
avery moderate expenditure, not only could the general 
scientific tastes, in an astronomical direction, of the com- 
munity be administered to, but the science itself could be 
advanced in a way which is very much needed. It could 
exercise a powerful influence in directing the minds of 
many students towards a real scientific life, and in recrnit- 
ing the ranks of astronomical investigators. The need for 

The present 
While 
on the roll of astronomers of the highest class we have 
names like Gould, Newcomb, Hall, Hill, Newton and Boss 
—than whose no forvign names take higher rank, if so 
high, whether in general astronomy or as specialists— 
America is yet deficient in that large body of earnest, able 
and educated workers, who make Germany a hive of 


this is becoming every day more evident. 
condition of astronomy in this country is peculiar. 


| fited, than by a financial provision for its needs, small in- 











astronomical activity, and who, pressing close as the 


. . . ® bY | ; J 7 rer —_— ; » j “ } ” 
leaders, keep up that spirit of high emulation which is so| pupils’ standard of excellence in these directions. 


behind the | skill in drawing to produce work that can serve 
It isa matter of regret that our American schools are 

The reason for this state of things lies open to the eyes | so far behind the French, for instance, in the matter of 

of all thoughtful astronomers, and is a topic of frequent | possessing school museums and art examples in the shape 

| . * . 

and regretful comment among them. These reasons are, | of casts and pictures ; but these will probably come to us 
There is already a healthy movement toward 
'yviving schoolrooms a few bits of good art for inspiration. 
But the Transcript letter suggests a way of making the 
Boston schools richer than this; nothing less than using 
the Museum of Fine Arts and the new Public Library. 


ihe idea is so good we quote two paragraphs entire : 


however, a sealed book to the public, and unfortunatel) jin time. 
and peculiarly so to the individuals who from time to time 
to astronomical objects and in- | 
stitutions, but who rarely seem to be guided by or to get 
and disinterested advisers as to 
of their 
At the risk of violating certain principles of 


what institutions will make the most valuable use 
benefactions. ‘The director and assistant directors, in conference with 
the director of the Museum of Fine Arts, should arrange 
definite plans for the educational utilization of the treas- 
ures of the museum. Personally conducted visits. of the 
grade teachers should be made a part of the normal art 
instruction provided for them; typical works of art of dif- 
ferent eras and different schools being so explained in their 

historical significance as to become to the teacher intelligi- 
“| ble expressions of the art feeling and the civilization of 
m- their day; so explained that their relation to earlier and 
later works of art will be understood and appreciated. 
noble | Similar visits by pupils from the normal, high and ms 
ieitesidtet kines wide pieiatves the lamentable Sted. OF | grammar classes should be planned and carried out. UX- 
ones ieee: ; , plicit and practical encouragement should be given to 
Indeed, | teachers and pupils in all grades to make individual use of 
the presence of these extravagantly endowed institutions ithe museum and to appreciate its opportunities for study 
and recreation, 

In a similar manner the director and assistant directors 
should arrange with the trustees of the Public Library as 
to the manner in which the best reference books on art 
and art history can be made available by teachers and 
higher grade pupils. ‘The special fine art room in the new 
library building near the Museum of Fine Arts, which is to 
be a memorial of our great architect Richardson, is to be 
the depository of the magnificent art publications of the 
library, whieh are of the greatest educational value. 
Proper arrangements should be made for the ready access 
of teachers and higher grade pupils to these representa- 
tiuns and interpretations of famous works of art. Lists of 
desirable works for such reference and lists of desirable 
books on art that may be taken for home reading should be 

prepared for the guidance of grade teachers and pupils, 
jand every practicable encouragement given to promote 
their use. 


scientific amenity or propriety, principles whose too strict 
application, I have been long convinced, has operated 
rather to the injury than to the benefit of science, IT will 
state the principal reason. Those institutions in the United 
States which can best develop real science, and properly 
educate and encourage the rising yvoung astronomers of 


ability, have not the financial means to do so. Those 


stitutions that have the means in abundance | might say 


in wasteful abundance—have not the desire, or the 


br 
the intellectual ability or qualifications to meet it. 
in a community operates not as 


an encouragement 


but 


to the | 
development of astronomy and 


blight. 


astronomers, as a 
This carelessness as to the future of American astronomy 


to me more than selfish, it iscriminal. Yet while 
be 
borne, or, so far as is possible, be kept within its present 


baleful limits. If more than mere toleration is possible, I 


| 
foundation of such an institution as | have here hinted at. 


That 
and economically administered, if it had a moderate en- 


dowment, I think It 


would bea permanent monument to the generosity of any 


it could be so organized 


there can be no reasonable doubt. 


; ‘ : gr ; Boston teachers have long been doing good work in the 
individual or individuals who may feel inclined to supply 


; ae way of opening up the doors of the best literature to the 
such an'endowment. I can think of no more worthy way ’ 


school children and showing them how knowledge and 
in which a popular want could be met, and science bene- 


delight may be found in the friendship of good books. 


. 7 . | When we come to think of it, we must confess we have not 
deed compared with the amounts frequently lavished in 


: fully realized our kindred opportunity and responsibility 
other directions for the encouragement of science and the : ¢ ¢ 


. ; , oy aN in the matter of opening up also the doors of the best art. 
arts in our native city. S.C. CHANDLER. mae ‘ : 

| This certainly can be done in the manner here proposed. 
‘There is no doubt that the directors of the Art Museum 
}and the trustees of the Public Library would be ready. to 
| ie ; ; ; 

grant such privileges if the School Board desire them. Mr. 


| Prang concludes: 


30STON'’S OPPORTUNITY. 

Now that the art educational question here in Boston 
bas passed the stage of personalities, ners fo & geen hes In submitting this plan for consideration T have the 
pect that the subject will receive candid consideration and ‘conviction that something analogous to it will soon be de- 
jmanded by our citizens whose children are in the publie 
The letters of | schools. Adil the conditions are favorable. We have es- 

: "ae : eae oe owing | tablished the kindergarten as the basis of our public school 
various persons on the subject of instruction in drawing, | ~ ‘ Ry se : / rin BEE 

system. We have recognized the worth and dignity of 
labor by the introduction of industrial work into nearly all 
jgrades, and by the establishment of the Mechanic Arts 
| High School; but these efforts fail of their widest practi- 
cal benefit and of their highest possibilities unless they are 
permeated with the art idea, and are combined and co- 
ordinated with good art instruction. The Public Library 
and the Museum of Fine Arts will soon be in condition to 
contribute with their treasires and resources to give the 
movement full fruition. The cost is slight in comparison 
with the advantages to he gained. No other city, in the 
world presents equal facilities. The opportunity, therefore, 
is ours for setting a worthy example of the par | in which 
ari, as a great enriching influence, can be brought into ser- 
vice in the education of the people. 


that our public school instruction in drawing will eventu- 


ally be given new worth aud effectiveness, 


recently published in this and other papers, have shown 
quite conclusively that the times have changed—that ‘ draw- 
ing’ is no longer used as it was formerly, merely as a 
species of gymnastic training for eye and hand. It is evi- 
dent that the subject is a great deal more important and 
has much more direct and practical bearing on school life 
and on after-school affairs, than most of us have realized. 
The plan of procedure in art education outlined by Mr, 
Prang in last Saturday’s Transcript seems worthy of seri- 
ous attention by educators everywhere who have the con- 
duct of such work entrusted to them, and especially here 
in Boston, where the study is at present quite disorganized 
and where it will be as easy to inaugurate good plans as to | When once the full import of this plan is seen, we 
think it must be agreed that the opportunity here shown 
fur placing our. drawing instruction on the highest and 
most practical plane is an opportunity too great to be ne- 


! 
lected. 


yet along with poor plans. 
Mr. Prang’s plan is comprehensive; it includes three 
main considerations : 


1. The general direction and supervision of the work, Its improvement would do Boston credit in the 
with regard to its bearing on the kindergarten, on manual 
‘raining, on the general school work, and on the develup- 
ment of the art idea as permeating the whole course. | sary fur carrying out the idea would entail no more ex- 
2. The direct utilization, in the normal instruction | , SB 
viven to teachers and in the instruction in the high school | Pe@se than is now willingly incurred in the same grades 
and upper grammar grades, of the opportunities for obser- 
vation and study of art works offered by the Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Public Library. 
3. The supplying of the schools with such materials 
and helps as are needed for the conduct of the work in the 
schoolroom. 


eyes of the country and be a source of the greatest social 


}and industrial benefit at home. The appropriation neces- 


\for music. We believe the city has here presented a plan 
of effort in which all can cordially unite who have at heart 
| the good of the schools and of the community. Its practi- 
cal working out would give Boston a position of unques- 
‘tioned leadership in the movement for Art for the People. 
Mr. Prang’s suggestions in regard to class-room visits ieez ma ¥ 

by the director and his assistants, and conference gather- | The Contagion of Consumption. 
ings of directors and grade teachers, are certainly practi- ere 

eal, and the experience of otber cities shows them to be | To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 


essential to good work. It seems also self-evident that 
teachers and pupils must be given text-books and .saterials 


or tools to work with. 


It would be easy ‘‘to rouse people” to the necessity of 
doing something regarding the contagion of consumption. 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


It is true, as the Transcript letter | If the distinguished medical man who wrote the note on 
puts it, that “the necessity of furnishing pupils with | the subject in Tue CommonweaLtu of December 23 will 
standards of work is emphasized by the, at present, very | prepare a brief, clear description of the evil, and of the plan 
imperfect training of most grade teachers in the matter of | for effort against it, the matter can be brought to the pub- 
drawing. While they are all presumed to be able to per-| lic attention in such a way that the imperative need of 
sonally furnish their pupils models of correct English and | action will be everywhere recognized: All that would be 


of good handwriting, comparatively few have sufficient | required, after such a statement of essential facts and con- 
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ditions is produced, would be a litthe money for printing 
and postage, and a clerk or two not afraid of work. 

The method for the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
awakening of universal interest, to which | refer, is not a 
mere invention or theory; 1 have tried it repeatedly in 
practice, with subjects which were not—by far—so well 
suited as this to rouse people. I have developed to some 
extent the idea of sucha method of effort for such ob- 
jects in an article in the New England Magazine for 
December, 1893, on Our Forest Iiterests in Relation to the 
American Mind, which all may rad. I do not wish to 
take spave in Tux Commonweactu to set it forth fully; 
but the method, as will be seen, admits of universal applica- 
tion. If an effort is made to arouse public interest and at- 
tention regarding the fearful effects of the contagion of con- 
sumption, L will gladly help in any way in my power. 


J. B. Harrison, 
Franklin Falls, N. H., December 28, 1893. 


THE WIND. 





BY MARTHA T. TYLER. 
Sea-sands that lie 
Lonely and bare beneath the wintry sky, 
What mighty symphony, what vast emotion, 
Sweeps o'er thee from the ocean ? 


Ne’er have T known, 

Not when the blue-eyed Spring 

By stillest mountain-,ouls was wandering, 
When palest lilies on the steeps were blown, 
And the dim wood with madrigals resounded ! 
A rapture so unbounded ! 


The rain-clouds gather darkly in the west 
Till all the world is robed in sombre gray ; 
The swift gull wheels above her rocky nest, 
The breakers moan alway ; 

But through the rising storm my heart rejoices, 
Moved by the wild wind-voices ! 


Lippincott's. 





THEODORE PARKER, THE PARISH 
MINISTER. 


{Remarks at the dedication of a Memorial Window in the 
Church at West Roxbury, Jan. 2, 1894, by F. B. Sauborn o1 
Coucord J 


Friends of True Religion: We meet upon no anni- 
versary known to me; but in recalling the lifeework and 
the dear memory of him who preached religion in this small 
parish, more than half a century ago, we need no special 
day to inspire our hearts, “All the year,” said the Eng- 
lish Puritan poet, “ was Cromwell's day"; and so all days 
are alike to the reformer and champion of the guod oli 
cause. 

Theodore Parker was best known to the world, both 
for praise and blame, as a reformer—a good fighter against 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness and against spiritual 
wickedness in high places acting upon low motives. Such. 
indeed, he was, but rather from the bard necessity of bi- 
times than from his own desire or inward inspiration. His 
work in more quiet days would have been what it was here 
for those early years, from 1837 to 1841—the lofty but 
humble tasks of the parish minister, the good Samaritan, 
the kindly neighbor, the patron of studious and aspiring 
youths and maidens, the friend of mankind, not the polemic 
against the cherished faiths of his contemporaries, He 
could nut choose his day and generation; he was himsel! 
chosen and called to a very different function; but let us 
consider him to-night in that which bis inclination and 
conscience pointed out from the very cradle, as it were. 

Parker wrote in his diary of 1849, a dozen years after 
his ordination here in West Roxbury: “In many things | 
have disappointed myself; in some things a little sur- 
passed. | expected to be a scholar rather than a reformer ; 
1 mean, T looked to books as my means of reform, for I did 
mean to be a reformer.” In this hope he would have pre- 
ferred Concord as a parish, where he bad preached as 
a candidate; for around Concord, even then, breathed 
what Milton called “the still air of delightful studies.” 
He looked up to Emerson as his master in literature, if not 
in scholarship; and certainly nothing could be farther 
from the ideal of Emerson than to enter the arena as a 
combatant, But the strife of the period forced even that 
serene influence into the front of the battle; how much 
more must it appeal to the born suldier in the parsen’s 
coat of Parker! 

Few of Parker's contemporaries at that early day when 
he settled here foresaw the contest that was coming. One 
man, of whom it might not have been expected, did foresee 
it long before Parker had a conviction of it. I do not 
mean Garrison, though he also was prophetic. but Bronson 
Alcott. Alcott wrote in his journal in 1839: “A day of 
controversy is coming over our heads, Renovating influ- 
ences are at work in the very heart of society ; old forms 


are soon to be cast off. The soul is renewing itself. The 


timid are looking on with fear. Views with which our 
names are associated are to be assailed as the prolific cause 
of this overturn of things. Persecutions, fierce and uore- 
lenting, are to be waged against us.” 

It was with no such anticipations of struggle that the 
younger apostle of the new views of Alcott and Emers n 
looked forward to his work in this parish. Writing toa 
dear friend in February, 1*37, Tasker said: “1 have 
given up all notion of a setth ment in Boston. Any place 
within ten miles of Cambridge would do; but to go farther 
than that—to settle in some dull, stupid place, where there 
was nota single soul to sympathize with me in literature, 
philosophy and noble enterprixe—this were worse than 
death, . . «. I do not know anything more delightful 
in the contemplation than this—that we may find some spot 
where we may Jabor in the most noble and divine employ- 
ment which man can conevive of—giving a loftier action to 
humanity ; may exercise the kindliest feelings of the heart, 
the intellect and the soul. and go on every day to some new 
advance, ‘attaining unto the measure of the stature of a 
perfect man.” Now,” he adds, “ this cannot be done in 
cities ; corn may as easily be grown in cities as characters 
be made complete there.” On the 23d of May following, 
he enters in his journal this brief note: “1 received a 
letter from the sociery at West Roxbury, inviting me to 
settle with them in the ministry. This | intend to accept, 
with the hope and prayer that my labors may be blest.” 

Doubtless they were Lh st, both te his people and him- 
seli; but in waves that he did not foresee, an! sometimes 
distrusted. At the close of six months here he writes sadly : 
“Loften ask myself what [I am doing with my one talent ; 
and can only reply that [ deem myself well nigh wasting it. 
Preaching to an awlience of seventy to one hundred and 
twenty souls, and scattering here and there a corn that 
I hope will one day germinate and bear fruit—Oh ! could 
If f deemed it 
certain that any word of mine woukl ever waken the deep 
inner life of another’s soul, T should bless God that T was 
alive and speaking. 


I be sati-fiee! that T am doing even that! 


Bat T will trust. [am sometimes 
praised for my sermons; [ wish men knew how cold such 
praises are, I wonld rather see one man practising one of 
As he went 
forward in study and apostleship, this sadness increased, 


my sermons than hear all men praise them.” 


for he saw what the worll’s great burden was, and how 
In February, 1841. 
before the famons South Boston sermon was preached, but 


little one man can do to lighten it. 


when the tendencies that led up to it were active and were 
arousing hostility, he wrote again: “Few would mourn at 
my death. Some few sonla who know me as Tam wouk! 
find a few tears in their eves, but wipe them soon. Sach is 
the nature of man. Others who have heard my words with 
jey would look for another. But the many to whom my 
name has come would rejoice at my fall—that the church 
might have rest fora season. Why am T spared? = Let 
me but finish the work now on my hands, that my past life 
may bear its fruits on earth, T will embrace death.” 

Soon success came to the ardent reformer—success as a 
preacher. His andiences doubled; men and women 
thronged to hear him, In October, 1844, after preaching 
for brave John Pierpont in Boston, he writes humbly in 
his journal: “It makes me sad to see so many come te 
listen to my poor words — they would not come had they 
the proper bread at home. What ean I do? Oh God. 
assist my feebleness and give me counsel! May I never 
waste the moments thou givest me to work in, never misuse 
the day thou lendest! May IT speak words of truth and 
soberness; warning men of superstition, unbelief and sin. 
May I not be downcast by success!” 

‘May I not be downcast by success’—what a light 
that phrase throws on the true humility of the popular 
preacher! It was uttered in secret prayer as he was 
leaving these quiet shades for the turmoil of city life. and 
constant struggle in the cause of pure religion and high 
civilization — the long warfare in which he wore himself 
out and prematurely died. When his last illness was 
coming upon him, in November, 1858, he wrote to hi- 
friend George Ripley at New York: “If we could lic 
under the great oak-tree at Wert Roxbury, or ride about 
its wild littl lanes together, IT should soon be entirely well. 
But | must do without that, only too thankful to have had 
it once.” 

Thus did the apostle, in his failing strength, look hack 
with longing to the peaceful years of his pari-h ministry, 
when he was nursing the vigor of soul and laying upon 
himself the humble duties that fitted him so well to perform 
that great work for which his few years here were the 
indispensable preparation. 


“Itirked him to be here, he conld not rest; 
He loved each simple joy the country yields, 
He loved his mates; but yet he could not keep 
(For that a shadow lowered upon the fields) 
Here with the shepherds and the simple sheep. 
Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop and filled his head; 
He went: his piping tonk a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground; 





He could not wait their passsng; he is dead.” 


IMPRISONED. 





BY MAUDE ANDREWS. 
"Tis strange you think her, standing cold and dumb, 
Defying life with her griet-haunted eyes, 
And holding back the wailing woman cries 
That from her sisters oft are wont to come 
When anguish bows them? Nay she is not strange. 
Some serrews can cry out for haman aid, 
While others lie beyond the mortal range 
Of mortal love. . “Twas such dire woe that laid 
A hand onher. ‘Vhis Tron Grief which scarred 
Ler soul's white truth has kept its portals barred. 


Harper's We ekly. 





HIRAM SMITH SHURTLEFF. 


At the monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, Jan. 
| 3, 1894, Col. Tlenry Stone presented the report of the 
| Committee on the death of Captain Shurtleff, as follows : 

The death of Captain Hiram Smith Shurtleff creates a 
vacancy in our Commandery which can never be filled. 


] . . 

His departure from us is an irreparable loss. 
* For that is not a common chance 

Which tekes away a noble mind.” 


One of the earliest to enter the Order, he was, to the last, 





lene of our must loval, faithful and devoted companions. 
Whatever went toward maintaining its honor, dignity and 
high purpose found in him an eager champion. For 
more than ten years he was our Registrar; and the sue- 
cessive Boards of Officers with whom he served were wit- 
nesses of the wisdom of his counsels and the fidelity of his 
devotion. 

Deseended, through both father and mother, from 
early governors of Plymowh Colony, our companion em- 
lenlied whatever was highest and best in the principles of 
the devoted band of pilzrims who laid the foundation of 
our Commonwealth; and he added to it a fullness of 
humor, geniality and freedom of thought which would have 
placed him outside their grim and severe judgments. But 
his heart always cherished the faith whieh gave these 
anerstors of his the victory over time and circumstance. 

It was this rare combination of mental and moral quali- 
ties which enabled him so fully to carry on the work to 
After an 
army career of a little more than a year—from the Wilder- 


which the later vears of his life were devoted. 


ness to Appomattox —into which crowded the experiences of 
a dozen ordinary lives, illustrated by singular bravery and 
ability, he filled to entire satisfaction the various civic 
duties to which he was called. [lis last service was given 
in behalf of the state to the care and oversight of the poor, 
the unfortunate, the incapable, the helpless. With what 
fidelity and thoroughness he did his work, the records give 
ample testimony. But what no record can show is the 
manner in Which he personified the state—in its humanity, 
consideration, and tenderness toward all suffering and 
weakness. Tere he stood alone and unapproached. 

But great as is the public loss, it is slight compared 
with that which has overwhelmed the smaller circle of 
loving friends to whom he had endeared himself by his 
rare and varied gifts of nature. His brilliant wit, his 
astonishing memory, his hearty enthusiasm, his warm 
hospitality, his lofty scorn for all meanness and insincerity 
—a thousand lovable traits — drew toward him an 
affection as rare as it was deserved. To that circle the 
loss can never be made good. One who knew him well 
for thirty vears thus writes: “T could never passa dull 
moment in his society. It was always a delight to be with 
him. A mind always so alert and fresh—eqnipped with 
such a fund of knowledge—possessing such accuracy 
of memory, a spirit so generous and brave and good, so 
impatient of falsehood, proud, yet brim full of wit and 
humor and kindly sympathy for the weakness and misfor- 
tune of others—these are, indeed, rare, and constitute a 
characteristic worthy of our love and admiration.” 

That, with such powers, he did not achieve greater ap- 
parent success may seem strange, toa superficial considera- 
tion. But the very qualities which distinguished him also 
stood in the way of what commonly passes fer suecess, 
which woulkl only have come throngh the suppression or 
distortion of some part of his nature. His life was free 
and natural: and he gained the great end, without com- 
promise or turning. “There is that scattereth, yet in- 
ereaseth.” 

“ Oh, lion heart. that at thy conntry's need, 

In thy first youth, with co irag: strong and high, 
Went forth to meet the foe. with dauntless eye, 
Thor hast not falien from thy snv-rise ereel :— 
For, on life’s battle-groumnd, smiling indeed 
Arsnch weak foe as death. thon now dost lie 
Wrapved in Gol’s peace —with immortality, 
Thy shining vieto-y, won Nor dost thon heed 
The weary march, since thon hast reached the tower 
On heavenly city built. Oh, friend asl -en! 
Who wo ull aro ise to dreams, if given the power? 
Would we not rather. ten ler loving. keep 


Fro n no’se of lig’'nsst bre vt. lest fron thy dower 
O{ new-found bliss, thou shouldst come back to weep.” 


Let us convey to the bereived family of our departed 
companion anil friend the expression of our heartfelt sym- 
pathy—with the assurance that we shall ever cherish the 
memory of a soldier so gallant, a citizen so useful, a man so 


beloved. 
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BROTHERHOOD. 


Raise again the ery of old, 
Cry of gallant Guardsmen bold, 
Pledge of brotherhood begun : 


* Each for all, and all for one!” 


Theirs, to prop a feudal state, 
Awe the humble, curb the great, 
Ours, to tell of triumphs won 


Each for all, and all for one. 


Each for all, in service free ; 
All for one, if need there be; 
Ever may our work be done 
Each for all, and all for one ! 


Each for all—a pledge made good 
In our human brotherhood ; 
All for one—whate’er befall, 


Fatherhved is over all! 


Let the pledge ring out once more 
As it rang in days of sore; 

On, from dawn to set of sun, 

9 9 


* Each for all, and all for one ! 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





THE ART CF LIVING. 


REV. JOUN CUCKSON IN THE ARLINGTON STREET 


CUURCH, DEC. 31, 1593. 

Say not thou, Whatis the cause that the former days were 
betur than ile se? tor thou dost Mot luquine Wisely Concerning 
this.- Aecciesivsier, TU CHAP. 


Now and again there comes to the happiest disposition 


a shadow of discontent and gloom. We are creatures ol 


ever varying mood and temper, now dwelling in the 
seventh heaven of delight and then sinking into Ue 
lowest depths of despair. ‘lhe writer of this bouk of 


Ecclesiastes was a confirmed pessimist. Te had outlived 
his happiness and had fallen into a morbid and dyspeptic 
condition of seul. In his tired age, he louked back upon 
the past and found in it nothing that yic lded him any de 
light. le was not that his life had been dull, on the con- 
lle 
hard and fast and sv recklessly as to exhaust the savor 
lie had 


anuther, had 


a draught, until there was nothing left in his old 


trary, it had been very intense avd vivid. had lived 


and sweetness of everything. put every cup to 


his lips, and, one after diained them ai 


age bui 


5S 


the lees and dre ‘Lhe promise of his youth was unful 


gx. 
filled’; the glory of his manhood/was a spent and wasted 
force; and so his old age was without resuurce and bank- 
rupt of hope and faih. Selomon ia all his glory had been 
reduced by intemperate living into a wretched misan 
thrope, out of temper with the world, with a disappointing 
inlook and a hopeless outlook. 

At the close of anuther year, it cannot be unprofitable 
to take a brief glimpse of the true art of living, a passing 
survey of thore re-ources of character which enable a man 
to take his good fortune with becoming modesty, and 
There 


askillin the adjustment of means and 


his ill-fortune with reasonable faith and courage. 
is an art in living ; 
opportunities ; so as to produce and enjoy the best results. 
In our blindness, or forgetfulness, we are prone te live as 
if our resources were limitless and our Opportunities inex- 
haustible., We ecldom husband as we onght the vitality 


youth we pay no heed to the requirements of maturity, 


which Providence bestows upon us. the freshness of 
and in the tull strength of active manhood we are oblivi- 
ous of the provision to be made for old age, not merely a 
surplus of outward wealth and comfort, but a bountiful 
stuck of intellectual and social resource which can alone 
make old age a benediction and a delight. 

The life-weariness, of which my text is an expression, 
springs from several causes. It is frequenily the surfeit 
of excess. Not unseldom men who are cradled in luxury, 
and nursed all through their lives in case and comlort, 
reach a point of living when the senses lose their power 
of asrimilation. ‘The eve pales; the ear is dull; the appe- 
tite fails ; and all the senses are slowly dying. Then it is 
that the utter futility of a purely sensuous lite makes itself 
apparent; then it ix that aman must have something ty 
fall back upon, some inward resources of thought and feel- 
ing which time cannot seal away and which the decaying 
senses cannot disturb. There is nothing so empty at the 
finish, and for that matter all through, as a life wholly 
spent in the pursuit and enjoyment of the fleeting pleas- 


ures of passion and appetite. It leaves an aching void, 


an old age that bungers in vain and mourns for 
what it has net got and what %t cannot get.  Every- 


thing once so bright is shorn of its 


the streams of earthly bliss are dried up at 
sources; appetite cloxs; ambition dies down; pleasures 
surfei:; and the heart resources of 
knowledge, trust, affection, hope, none of the imperishable 


riches of the mind and spirit which are most vital when 


jaded has no 


_SOSLUN 


i ms 1. a 
other things are dead. ‘Then it is 


radiance, and 
their 


COd 


raver trcensand 
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that men ask, * What 
is the cause that the former days were better than these?” 
It is found in their 
superficial, pleasure-loving, ephemeral existence. 


And the answer is not far to seek. 


But this discontent with life often arises from another 


and an entirely opposite cause. Men grow weary and de- 
spondent from the utter lack of those things which their 


brethren possess in abundance; from “hope deferred 





which maketh the heart sick”; trom toil that brings neo 
adequate reward; trom eflurt that spends its strength for 


working 


naught; from weary w 


with endless patience and 


Oh, how 


many weary hearts there are to-day, tired of waiting tor a 


persistence, fur the good time that never comes. 


chance, paucnt drudges whe tuil and hope, hype and toil, 
and every new year finds them standing at the old jut, 
with the work undune, and the dreary outlook of then 
‘Lheir 


are pathetic in their hopelessness, and if the poor suuls 


lives unreliesed by any gleam of sunshine! lives 


suliclimes stigger under their burdens, and faint in the 


way, and feel that life is a surrowlul trial to them, Lleaven 


must surely pity their impatience and forgive the murmurs 


wruny from them in despair. Vessimism is sinful when i 
is born of luxury and ease; but 1 think God must look 


jtenderly and furgivingly upon it, When it is bred of pro- 


lunged want and misery. 

But, here again, it is character that tells. Such a lil 
would Le intulerable, and these who endure it would fly to 
desperate remedies, did they Hot possess resources of mural 
power within themselves which enable them to bear drudy 


No 


God can tell how much real heroism grows out of difhicui 


ery with unwearied patience and courage. one bu 


and trying circumstances. ‘To be able in the depths of 
poverty to regard the better lot of others without maticivur 
ensy; to patiently endure suffering rather than do ou 
unrighteous thing that might end it; tw go on diligently 
hoping fur better things and brighter days, making 
the bard way a litthe smuother and the dark lot a litik 
happier, with a cheerful heart, presupposes resources of 
wanhuod and womanhood, which perhaps are rare, but 
which 1 believe are much commoner than we think, Every 
large city contains thousands of pour people who ar 
pine hed and distreesed, but who scorn the thought of ben 
‘Lhey 


with anarchy and see im it the worst kind of tyranny; they 


ehtung themselves unjustly. have no sympathy 
iake no stock in socialism when it means that the honest 
wealth of the prosperous is to be stulen in more or less in- 
genious ways to support the idle and improvident. 

‘There are men who think that sordid conditions of life 
are to be removed by a mysterious shuffling of fortunes. 
Phey call themselves social reformers. Lo their judgmeni 
the disparities of furtune are not to be found in differences 
vf character, in the moral sense that makes one man 
thrifty and prosperous, and the lack of moral sense that 
makes another a spendibrift and starveling, but in social in- 
jusuce. ‘They declaim against the prosperous as if there 
were necessarily some injustice in being comfortably off. 
lo hear them talk one would imagine that all the rogues 
were in the Back-Day, and all the innocents in the slume, 
Now, while there is ne crime in being poor, it is true that 
no siuall share of chronic poverty in every community is 
ihe result of vice. And, generally, this is just the poverty 
that makes itself heard most loudly in the crisis, and just 
the poverty that no shuffling of wealh will ever cure. 
The 


lot belungs to the character, and unul the habits of the 


Remove it for the moment, and it quickly returns, 


improvident are reformed the outward lot may be changed 
a hundred times and all to no purpose. Wedo not modify 
the wretched condition of the poor by envying the rich 
avd accusing them unjustly of all sorts of vices, and ro 
setting class against class, and embittering all rvcial and 
industrial relations. The problem of poverty is not 
rulved by mad preachers of a crusade against every kind 
and degree of prosperity, prophets of social hatred and 
ill will, who intensify the evils they would cure, and do 
what in them lies to throw society into chaos. And, yet, 
they come to the surface in every social crisis like Mother 
Carey's chickens in a storm; they skim over the troubled 
waters and indulye in mournful sereeches, but only to add 
It is litile 


indeed that the poor and the suffering have to expect from 


acertain uncanny weirdness to the tempest. 


thore professional agitators, who evidently think more ol 
the notoriety they can bring to themselves and their ill- 
digested theories, than they do of the hard lot of those 
whom they profess to befriend, and whose cause they 
champion. 

Do I then counsel meek endurance of evil? 


Do | 


preach patient submission to wrongs which it is so difficult 





ence and not by socialistic exploitering; and that in the 
alleviation of human misery, of which nobody is ignorant. 
or heedless, appeals shall Le made not to the worst passions 
but to the best instincts of a suffering people. Labor only 
hurts itvelf by titung madly against capital; the poor 
injure their self-respect by slandering the rich; and the 
unemployed do themselves a grave injustice when they 
conde min without discrimination and listen to advice which 
can only end in confusion and bloodshed. 

‘There are not the times for unjust clamor and bitter 
recrinination. There is no wrong in cur social and 
economic condition which cannot be remedied by processes 
of law and onder, end there is something uney cakably 
mean in the effort to goad the perpleacd and ruflering 
poor to injustice and lawlessness; there is no menace to 
the industrial prosperity of our country which is not hurt- 
ful to the interests of both capital and labor; in fact, noth 
ing can happen to the artizan which is not felt by the 
manufacturer, aud when a period of commercial depression 
comes it affects all classes of the conamunity, laos the 
abundance of the rich, reduces the slender competency of 
thore moderately well off, and pinches the scant ravings or 
earnings of the poor. ‘There is a community of benefit: in 
prosperityand an impartial diffusion of suffering in adversity. 
And what is mperauvely needed at such times is that all 
classes of the community shall be brought into sympathetic 
and helpful relations; that the rich shell open their hearts 
and be generous; that the industrivus poor shall realize 
how impossible it is te create that for which there is no 
demand, and so accept any honest work that comes to, 
hand; and that those who are always in a chronic state of 
destitution and seldom make any cflort to get out it—the 
ilers, the drunkards, the thritthess and improvident—shall 
cease blaming the rich, and learn exacily where the 
responsibility lies lor (heir destitution and suffering. 

‘There is widespread want in our midst at this woment; 
but no one need starve. ‘There is more than the usual 
number of industrious workmen out of employ ment, but the 
emergency can well beomet by public benevolence, and 
there is ne other way of meeting it, But the ery for ‘help 
comes very largely from a class who are always on the 
verge of destitution, who jn times of prosperity spend all 
they earn, ofien foolishly and shamefully, and then in win- 
ier, When their shifilessness is brought up for judgment, 
ery out againet the inequality of their lot, and demand sup- 
pert at the hands of the thrifty and well-to-do. These are 
the cases which are flaunted before our eyes by rabid 
sucialisis as the products of an economic and social system 
which they would reconstruct. But if society is ‘o be re- 
adjusted on some visionary plan every time shifiless and 
improvident people are in trouble, it will never be in a 
settled condition. 

With deserving poverty everybody sympathizes, and I 
am astonished at the generosity of the wealthy classes in 
America, ‘They are keen men of business, but in no part 
of the world is wealth better accounted asa public trust 
or expended with such munifieence. Universities, colleges, 
hospitals, asylums, homes for friendless women and children 
—these atiest the thoughtfulness and generosity of the 
well-to-do classes. As a body they are neither stingy nor 
heartless, and so wlule my sympathies are democratie to 
the last degree, | look upon the men who come to the front 
in hard times, and do nothing except rail at the rich and 
stir up ill-will between employers and employed, as social 
pests who have neither the capacity nor the disposition to 
handle grave economic questions. 

But, whether pessimiem springs from unvaried success 
or chronic destitution, it ix altogether unworthy. All his- 
tory proves that there is absolutely no ground for it. The 
condition of all classes of the community, the thriftless and 
improvident alone eXcepted, was never better than it is to- 
day. ‘The material and intellectual progress of mankind is 
everywhere apparent, and while there are still wrongs to 
Le righted and inequalities to be adjusted, nen and women 
im every civilized country are immensely better off than 
they were fifty years ago, 

Not more than a year ago there was scarcely a murmur, 
and people were boasting of national prosperity, and I 
venture to proj heey that before long public confids nce will 
be restored, trade will revive, and the cloud of depression 
will drift away. It is therefore in no gloomy and forebod- 
ing spirit that we part with the Old Year, and welcome the 
New. As Americans, with boundless resources and equally 
boundless energy and capacity, we cannot indulge in a 
faithless outlook ; nor can we believe that in any important 
respect the former days were better than those in which we 





| tu rectify wixely? Do I ask that men and women shall 
| weleome useless toil and hopeless poverty, as if they were 
nonmal conditions? Ged forbid! All that I] entreat of | 
the poor is that they shall look into the true causes of their | 
poverty with the aul of wire and experienced social re- 
formers, and not be carried away by the nostiums and 
conecits of social quacks; that industrial depression shall | 


be relieved by sound economic changes based upon experi- 


live. Let us stop croaking; life means vastly more to us 


| than ever it meant to our forefathers. We have statesmen, 
economists, philanthropixts and wealh enough to lift us 


out of the present crisis and send us on our way rejoicing. 

Standing here on the threshold of a new year, we 
would bring to it all the faith and hope and energy we can 
muster while we say to one another— 


“ Give to the winds thy fears, 
Hope and be uudismayed.” 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 


HARD TIMES, 

There are days when, in the expressive phrase of the 
pavement, folk have more than ordinary need to ‘ brace up.’ 
It is very long since Boston has seen a winter so depress- 
ing. Depression is in the air we breathe; and weariness 
and faint-heartedness and unhopefulness. It is an atmo- 
sphere that like the clammy grayness and fog with which 
Nature (whether in irony or sympathy deponent saith 
not!) has lately been so abundantly favoring us; if one 
shuts one’s windows, it creeps chillingly in through the key- 
hole. 

bad 

Many causes contribute to the depression, and all of 
them are tangible causes; and none of them can be denied 
away, or laughed away. 
ning, as it is said to, merely in idea not fact, has become a 
fact of a very tough sort. 
is to have this borne in upon one with really heart-sinking 
force. 


The business depression, begin- 
Merely to go into familiar shops 


The absence of crowds and bustle ; the semi-apathy 
of the salesfolk ; the really touching politeness of the erst 
haughty floor-walkers ; all these impress one instantly and 
beyond escape with a sense of the unusual and the m« lan- 
choly. 
ago, to visit a corner of a certain shop, which for years | 


It came to me with an actual shock, a day or two 


have associated with a pushing, crowding press of cus- 
tomers wailing for the hurrying elevator, and to see the 
elevator with open door and inner emptiness, and the 
elevator-boy lounging beside it, with the air of a gentleman 
of leisure. 

*.* 

Again, the Grippe has been paying us a visit; and what 
that means of depression of vital force, irritation of temper, 
and presentment of life in general as a struggle against in- 
tolerable odds, let its thousand victims tell! Under the 
hopefullest of outside conditions, the Gripped patient is a 
being to whom Mrs. Gummidge were lively and optimistic ; 
and what must be the collective influence, on an atmosphere 
already heavy and gray, of thousands of Gripped paients 
whose days are chapters from the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, is something awful to contemplate. 


* * 
7 


Again, to actual illness of a highly annoying sort, is 
added the lurking terror of illness of a very terrible sort. 
Small-pox is not a name familiarity with which breeds con- 
tempt. To know the germs of it may be lurking in any 
public vehicle, in any theatre, in the garments of any fellow- 
creature who passes us in the streets, is to give excuse for 
disheartening alarm to all those who permit themselves to 
brood upon the fact that a small-pox epidemic obtains, this 
unlucky winter,in Boston. 

** 

We have been looking facts in the face, in downright 
Amerivan fashion. Another downright American fashion, 
which is good for us to follow, is to demand of these or any 
other evils—Well—What are we going to do about it? 
There is no one who should fail to ask that question, or to 
seek out some sort of helpful and practical answer. Most 
of us aren't, to be sure, as the society columns say, Promi- 
nent People. But none the less the attitude of every one 
of us, in this our gray-hearted city, in this rather depress- 
ing Month of Our Lord, January, 1894, does count for a 
tiny, sure something, either in making the hard times easier 
or the hard times harder. As the mysticists of the New 
Church would truly enough put it, if we cannot do material 
deeds of moment, ve can help to make atmosphere. * Many 
a little makes a muckle’. The small but united and reso- 
lute efforts of many may count for as much as the large 


ability and effort of the few. 


* * 
* 


Well — What are we going to do about it? 
** 
’ 
First of all, why not set ourselves, individually, to be 


consistently and resolutely cheerful? Stevenson has a 


saying which ought to be adopted among the watchwords | 


of every brave soul: “I set myself happiness as a task!” 
That is what we all can do, in the hours when happiness 


as an emotion takes fright at our environment, and keeps | 


afar. We can, by exercise of will, banish dark thoughts 


and morbid fears, as we would disreputable guests. We) 


can teach ourselves to see the brightest outlook the situa- 
tion honestly shows. 
and none other, to our fellows. We can—blessed aid ! — 
help them to see the humorous aspect of troublous days. 
We can remind ourselves and each other that to judge life 
through the medium of the Grippe is very much like look- 
ing at the material world through green-glass spectacles. 


By-and-by the Grippe will pass, and the green-glass | 


spectacles come off ; meanwhile, why not accept the world 
as we know it to be, rather than as for the hour we seem 
to see it to be? Surely that is our fit attitude, as masters 
of shows and seemings! 


We can communicate that outlook, | 


Why not, now-a-days, throw an added cheeriness and 
cordiality into our greetings to our fellows, as one throws 
an extra lug or two upon the hearth-fire, as days turn chill? 
Why not save up every least joke that comes our way, and 
hasten to pass iton, like a pearl of price—for O! the boly 
water of the medizval monk never frighted the devil of 
Why not, in- 
stead of repeating, under breath, the list of small-pox cases 


melancholy as does one spontaneous laugh ! 
to our neighbor, force him to share our rejuicing that this 


ones, teaches us how gloriously modern sanitation and hy- 
gienic wisdom are triamphing over what was once an un- 


conquerable horror ! 


People of modest bank-accounts, do about that ? 


* * 
* 


We can be extravagant for righteousness’ sake, and 


straitly economical, for charity’s sake. Extravagant in 


spending a little more money than we otherwise should, 
where its spending will give work to the otherwise unem 


ployed. Llave a store of household and personal linen 


inade up by the family seamstress. Have the not vers 


shabby family furniture re-upholstered by the family 


‘general helper.’ Lave the hard-wood floor polished a few 





times oftener in the month than is absolutely required, by 


some poor fellow whose muscle is his only capital. Con 


scientiously give out every last bit of work the family purse 
affords; and give it with that added touch of right chari- 
table 


grace which convinces the worker that to secure his 
service is, to you, convenience and satisfaction. 


* * 
e 


Economical in watching with jealous eye, the conser- 
vation of every last scrap of eatable food, every last item 
of outworn clothing. 
left in the treasure-house where moth and rust come a-visit- 
ing! Impress upon our maids that nothing that can by 
any possibility be eaten is to be thrown away ; but rather 
let all fragments made by a bit of culinary skill ‘ sightly’ 
and palatable, be set aside on their own shelf; and notify 
some kind Lend-a-Hanad apostle or organized charity, that 
modest filling for some needy basket will be ready to be 
called for twice in every week; seeing to it that to the 


left-over food, there is always added—with pennies saved 





from bon-bons and library-books—a tiny package of tea 


}and sugar and—let us say it very low, so good folk won't | 


| bear |—a pipe-full of *bacey! If all those comfortably 


| circumstanced would toward the 
| lightening of hard times itis safe to say half Boston’s 
i - 

| hungry would go fed! 


but do this one thing 


** 

> 
Many other ways of lightening hard times will suggest 
themselves to folk who are looking outward and not in, 


and are strenuously and cheerily in the effort to lend a 
hand. 


sang itself into the soul of Gentle Will, from the winds 
} that blew over sweet Stratford meadows— 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad heart tires in a mile-a! 


Dorotuy Lunpt. 





LITERATURE. 


MAGAZINES. 





| of periodicals. This magazine is published bi-monthly by | 
| Macmillan & Co. ( New York and London), and must not | 


| be confounded with the Psychical Society Quarterly. This 

new review is edited by J. McKeen Cattell of Columbia 
| College and J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton University, 
aided by a large corps of assistants, the greater part of 
them being Americans, though France, Germany and 
England each supply one. 

Among the contributors to the first number occur the 
well-known names of Josiah Royce, whose paper begins a 
| consideration of The Case of John Bunyan, whose ‘expeti- 
ences’ must always be highly suggestive to the psycholo- 


gist ; 


and Francis Galton, whose short contribution on 
| Arithmetic by Smell reveals a new use for a somewhat 
The Address before the 
| New York meeting of the American Psychological Associ- 
j ation, by George Trumbull Ladd, and a number of Studies 
from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory, with a plate 
| iMustrating a stereoscope without mirrors or prisms, by 
| Hugo Miinsterberg, complete the list of the longer articles; 
| 


| neglected sense. President's 


while John Dewey and E. W. Scripture contribute shorter 
papers, and William James and Charles A. Strong discuss 
| some noteworthy contributions to psychological literature ; 
a subject that makes the general heading for one depart- 
ment of the magazine, and is treated by a number of con- 
| tributors. 

| A short list of new books relating to psychology and 
some brief notes complete the first number of this new 


very epidemic, in its inevitable comparisons with former | 


As to business depression, what can we, non-Prominent | 


Let not anything in these days be | 


Let such, first, last and always, sing to themselves | 
and practice for their fellow that brave old couplet that | 


The Psychological Review is a new-comer in the field | 


magazine, whose publication gives another indication of 
the growing interest in psychology that characterizes these 
modern days. The typography and general appearance 
of The Pry chological Review is a credit to its publishers, 


while its contents will be welcomed by those who are inter. 
ested in the science of which it is the exponent. 

The Engineering Magazine, published not only in New 
York but in London and far-off Mellourne as well, while 
of special interest to those skilled in the particular lines 


that are included in its general character, is also attractive 
to the non-professional reader. The articles are timely; 
they are illustrated from modern instances and deal with 


| the events of the day. The holiday number, with its many 


illustrations and its great size, was a marked success; while 
ithe most striking event of 1893—the World's Fair—has 
| been given from many points of view by those presumably 
| experts in their special subjects; 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mr. Henry Van Brunt, and Prof. Elihu Thomson may be 
mentioned among the contributors. 

An excellent feature of this periodical is the Word of 
Introduction, that gives a brief account, largely biographi- 
cal, of the authors whose papers appear in the number 
under review. An Alphabetical Index to Advertisers and 
a Buyers’ Directory of the Engineering Trades, together 


with the Technical Index, “a catalogue of leading articles 
published currently in the technical journals of the United 
States and Great Britain,” adds value to the magazine 
as a convenient book of reference. The American edition 
is published by the Engineering Magazine Co., New York. 





Lend a Hand closes the year of 1893 with a greatly en 
larged number, giving a very full and detailed report of 
the recent New England Conference of Charities, Corree- 
tions and Philanthropy. 

Possibly, there is no publication that has done more to 
make philanthropic work actually tell in the social order 
than has this magazine; it has taken that rather indefinite 
sentiment of benevolence that too often dissipates itself in 
spasmodic and ill-advised ‘ reform,’ and has given it coher- 
ence, method, staying qualities and a definite and practi- 
cal aim. Moreover, it has made possible one of the first 

essentials in effective reform-work—the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of those persons engaged in its different lines. It 

declares itself to be a record of progress, but it might also 
justly claim to be an instrument of progress as well. 

How wide a field it covers, even from the merely geo- 
graphical point of view, and how great is the scope of the 
work that it chronicles, may be seen by a glance over the 
contents of any of its numbers. Nor is the inspiration 

that such a magazine can give by any means the least 
| valuable portion of its work. Many aman and woman 
who has felt the force of Kingsley’s words— 

“ O, ’tis easy 

To beget great deeds, but in the rearing of them, 

The threading in cool blood of each detail, 

The furze-brake of half-pertinent circumstance; 

} There lies the self-denial” — 

| must have gained fresh strength and courage from its 

| Pages, that always emphasize the power of the * Together’. 

| Dr. Hale and his editorial staff are doing a large work in 
|the interests of organized and 


effective philanthropy. 
|} Lend a Hand is published by J. Sulman Smith & Co., 
Boston. 


} 

| 

The Forum has fallen in with the magazine movement 
| for a reduction in price ; twenty-five cents a copy, and the 
| subscription price reduced to three dollars a year. The 
| well-known scope and character of this magazine, its dis- 
; cussions of the most notable questions of the day in poli- 
ties, finance, sociology, literature and philanthropy, are 
ably sustained in the January number. The much-dis- 
| cussed tariff question is treated by the Hon. W, L. Wilson in 
lan article on The Principle and Method of the Tariff Bill, 
while David A. Wells sets forth The Teaching of Recent 
Economic Experiences. 


Literature inspires three of tLe 
articles: Sydney G. Fisher's Has Immigration Dried up 
our Literature ? A. R. Spofford’s Direction and Volume of 
our Literary Activities, and Geo. Haven Putnam’s Results 
of the Copyright Law. Rev. G. Monroe Royce’s The De- 
cline of the American Pulpit seems to be written from the 
Episcopalian point of yiew; though his epigram, “ When 
the gods are absent, ghosts crowd in,” is an admirable 
criticism on many modern isms. Are Morals Improving 
or Deteriorating? by Daniel G. Thompson, may be con- 
sidered, in a certain sense, as a companion piece to the 
foregoing. 

In The New Sectionalism, A Western Warning, Prof. 
L. M. Keasbey, of the University of Colorado, points out 
the danger to the nation that lies in allowing the difference 
between East and West on the silver question to continue 
unchecked by any attempt to come to a good understanding 
His views on the coinage of silver, given incidentally, are 
moderate in their tone. An English journalist, W. Weth- 
crell, of the Liverpool Daily Post, writes on British In- 
vestors and our Currency Legislation; while the well- 
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known philanthropist, J. A. Riis, contributee A Christmas | written by the La Fayette family. These works are very 
: , . " , ee 
Reminder of the Noblest Work in the W old, instancing ra 


the work of the New York Children’s Aid. Soviety. Senator | numerous letters there are many from Washington to the 


re, and have never before been translated. Among the 


Iloar has a very interesting article on Sumner, and there | Marquis, and an equal number from La Fayette to General 


is a symposium on the question: Are Foot-Ball Games| Washington. Selections will be made of the most interest- 


Educative or Brutalizing? in which Dr. D. B. St. J. Roosa | ing for this series in the Worthington’s Magazine. 


and Presidents Schurman, Angell and Warfield take part. | Messrs. Lee and Shepard are about to publish The 


Mr. Walter H. lage is the editor of this thoroughly live | Political Economy of Natural Law, by Henry Wood. Its 


magazine. purpose is to outline a political economy which is practical 





| and natural rather than theoretical and artificial, being a 














NOTES. 


A letter, written by Charlotte Bronté in 1852 to her} 


friend * Elk n,’ has j ist been published in England—for | 


the first time, it is supposed, “ Perhaps,” she says, “ you 





think that, as I generally write with some reserve, you | 


‘ 
ought to do the same. My reserve, however, has its founda- | 


tion, not in design, but in necessity. I am silent because | 


} 
i 


have literally nothing to say. 1 might, indeed, repeat over 


| 
2 aS } 
and over again that my life is a pale blank, and often a 
very weary burden, and that the future sometimes appalls 


be 


except to weary you and enervate myself ? 


me; but what end could answered by such repetition 


The evils that 


now and then wring a groan from my heart he in poritic n 


—not that I am a single woman and likely to remain a 


single woman—but because I ama lonely woman and likely 
to be lonely. But it cannot be helped, and therefore im- 
peratively must be borne, and borne, too, with as few 
words about it as mav be.” 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce, in their International 


Modern Language Series, an edition of Moligre’s L’ Acare. 


with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by, Theodore 
Henckels of Harvard University. 

The Baroness von Tantphaus, who died in Munich, 
November 1 
the good fortune to have for her Americaa publishers 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co of New York, a house which 
has led in the It 


ple isant to learn that she received from the sale of her 


2. « 


at the advanced age of eighty-six years, had 


warfare against literary ‘ piracy.’ ix 
works in the United States, where there was no legal obli- 
gation to pay ber anything, a much larger sum than from 


he 


was far too modest, and consented to accept whatever pit 


r London publisher. In her contract with the latter she 


tance he chose to offer, so that her pecuniary compensation 
was very trifling, and bore no proportion to the literary 
and commercial value of her writings. 

Wah-Kee-Nah, and Her People, a study of the customs 
traditions, and legends of the North American Indians, by 
James C. Strong, late Brevet 
Corps, U. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Brigadier-General Reserve 


S. A., is announced for early publication by G. 


Civilization during the Middle Ages is the title of an 
It 


picture as well as a suggestive account of the conditions 


interesting new work in press with the Scribners, is a 
and characteristics of the Middle Ages, and is written by 
George B. Adams, Professor of Listory in Yale University 
and a recognized authority on medieval history. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York, publish The Larger 
Life by Henry Austin Adains, FatWer Adams's 


tu the storm of criticisin which broke over him upon his 


This is 
revl) t 
becoming a Catholic. The book is receiving considerable at- 
tention both from Protestants and Catholics. Itis dedicated 
to the author’s former parishioners. 

Intercollegiate Football forms the subject of an article 
that will appear in the January number of the North 
American Review. It is written by Drs. White and Wood 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who maintain that no 
known game compares with football in the deve lopment in 
the player of those ‘ military virtues’ which are of enor- 
mous value to their possessor in all the struggles of life. 

Two articles on the late Professor Tyndall will be 
among the contents of the February Popular Science 
Monthly. Under the tithe Tyndail and His American 
Visit, Miss E. A. Youmans describes his lecturing tour in 


the U 


ing letters hitherto uD} ublished. 


uited States in 1872-73, giving a number of interest- 
In the Editor’s Table an 
estimate of the man and his work will be found. 


Mr. Cable complains, in the North American Review, 


that his pen is a slow one. He says of that provoking im- 
plement: “I have never heard of any story-producing pen 
so slow as the one here wriling. 
pleting stands fur nearly eighteen months of work, and was 


” 


begun three years ago. 

Mr. Swinburne has dedicated his forthcoming book of 
lyrics, Astrophel and Other Poems, to his friend and 
brother poet, William Morris. 

In the March or April number of the Worthington’s 
Magazine will appear the first of a series of letters from 
the correspondence between Washington and the Marquis 
de La Fayette, translated by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer 
from the Mémoires. Correspondance et Manuscrits du Géné- 
ral La Fayette, Publiés par sa Famille. 1n writing her 
Life of La Fayette, Mrs. Farmer obtained material from 


The novel it is just com- | 


Mr. Wood has the 
faculty of rendering this usually dry subject not only in- 


study of inherent laws and principles. 


structive but positively entertaining. 


The copyright royalties on the late Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s books will, it is estimated, yield about $6,000 a year; 
last year they produced $8,000. De Maupassant’s heiris a 


niece. She is keeping all his MSS. and notebooks. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce a new novel by 
Maarten Maartens, author of God's Fool. The title of the 
forthcoming book is The Greater Glory. 

A new novel is to be expected shortly from one of the 
rising English writers, Alexander Allardyce, whose work 
The title 
ife, and the book, 


has earned for the author a brilliant reputation. 


is Earlsecourt: A Story of Provincial L 


which will appear in) Appletons’ Town and Country 


Library, is said to be one of exceptional interest. 


Brander Matthews’s friends gave a dinner to him 


recently, and H.C. Bunner wrote a bit of doggerel about 
him, keved on the fact that “a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.” After mentioning some of these friends 
of Matthews, he observed that he doesn’t know that Mat- 
thews really amounts to anything, but as he scans “the 
crowd of various blends” : 
“It seems to me at least you can 
Everlastingly make friends. 
And as I gaze upon the throng 
That | around me see 
I’m proud to end this little song 
By saying: One is Me.” 
Miss Wormeley’s latest translation from the French 
of 
under the title of Memoirs of ‘Two Young Married Women. 
The MSS. of some of William Watson's poems have 


already got into the autograph-dealers’ hands, and a_ batch 


Balzac is to be published soon by Roberts Brothers, 


of them, with different readings from those that have been 
published, is offered for sale. 


Mr. Clarence W. Gleason of the Roxbury Latin School 
has prepared a * Gate to the Anabasis,’ which Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. will publish in April. is 
the Gate to 
The 
is kept unbroken, with the omission of unessential parts. 


The Gate to the Anabasis 
intended to do for beginners in Greek what 


Cesar has done for beginners in Latin. narrative 
The more difficult constructions have been slightly simpli- 
fied, and the ninth chapter, which is always a stumbling- 
block to pupils, bas been entirely omitted. Many less 
hy Greek 


synonyms and frequently also by Latin equivalents. 


familiar words in the text are explained 

Lovers of chess will be interested in the Handy Chess 
Pocket Manual, by the well-known authority, C. H. D. 
Gossip, announced for early publication by the Scribners. 
It is not merely a guide to the openings of chess, but 
directs beginners safely into the labyrinths of the game, 
with diagrams of exceptional and instructive positions, and 
a collection of carefully selected illustrated games by ac- 
knowledged celebrities. 
novelist, has been 
He ix 


quoted as saying that he will probably rewrite it, and that 


It is stated that Mr. Hall Caine, the 


for some time engaged in writing a Life of Christ. 


he has no intention of publishing it until he can make a 
long stay in Palestine. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce Social England, 
a record of the progress of the people in religion, laws, 
learning, arts, science, literature, industry, commerce and 
manners, from the earliest times to 


edited by H. D. Traill, D. C. L. 


completed in about six volumes. 


the present date, 
The work 


“Tt has been primarily 


is to be 
designed,” says the editor, “to sup; ly a clear and consecu- 
tive account of the progress of the people of England in the 
several departments and activities of human life. The subjects 
considered have been so framed and the material so arranged 
that the work can be read with pleasure and instruction by 
the general reader interested simply in the wonderful 
story unfolded by it, while it has been planned expressly 
with reference to the requirements of students engaged in 
the history of English letters and 
learning, English art and science, English industry and 


the investigation of 


commerce.” 

Jerome K. Jerome bemoans the hardships of the profes- 
sional humorist: “It is so difficult,” he says, “to get the 
public to see a serious thing under a light way of putting 


it. If Asop came and wrote to-day, only the editors of 





dréle. Humor is often very deep seriousness run to bitter- 


ness. A man often attempts to laugh and joke over a thing 
he feels is toodeep and painful to discuss in any other 
way. There are thoughts, you know, that lie too deep for 
tears ; but can you not express them with a laugh, however 
paradoxical it may sound? Humor is not so much a 
peculiar way of looking at life as of expressing what one 
sees and knows of life. Humorists see as clearly as any 
one, and perhaps more clearly than most, the serious side 
of human life.” 

Heredity in Relation to Education is the subject of a 
paper by Prof. Wesley Mills, M. D., to be published in the 
February Popular Science Monthly. The idea made most 
prominent in it is that teachers could learn much as to the 
proper treatment of each of their pupils from observing 
the characteristics of the parents. 


The long-expected Life and Correspondence of Dean 
Stanley is now ready, and will be published at once by 
the Seribners in two large volumes with portraits. It is 
the ripe results of long and careful labor by the author, R. 
Kk. Prothero, the recently chosen editor of the Quarterly 
Review. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell has ready a new volume of essays. 
It will be entithed Men, Women and Books, and will cover 
a variety of interesting topics, treated in the author's well- 
The Sceribners will 
publish the volume in uniform style with Mr. Birrell’s 
Obiter Dicta and Res Judicate. 


known brilliant, original manner, 


William King-Noel, Earl of Lovelace, Byron’s son-in- 
law and the descendant of other writers of ability, died in 
Surrey on December 29. He never fulfilled the promise 
given in his youth, but his daughter, Lady Anne Isabella 
King-Novel, attained some reputation as an author, her 
talent being traceable, of course, to her maternal grand- 
father’s genius as well as tothe King ancestry. Her oldest 
brother, Byron-Noel, after a short career in London, went 
to Deal, where he worked as a common laborer until his 
death, The present Earl of Lovelace’s claim to literary 
distinction is based on his connection with ‘Dudu ’ Fletcher 
the novelist. 

Professor Georg Ebers writes to a friend a letter ex- 
plaining why he postponed so long the writing of his new 
novel, Cleopatra. “ Many years ago,” he says, “1 deter- 
mined to make this remarkable woman the heroine of a 
romance. But whenever I began the work my courage, 
which is not small in ordinary times, failed me. The 
historians differ so much in describing the extraordinary 
woman that she often reminds one of her countryman, Pro- 
Now | have risked it at last, and if 1 become some- 
what enamored of Cleopatra, whom even her enemies 
admit to have possessed beauty, cleverness and female 
I 
have not been blind to her faults and weaknesses, but these 
form part of her charms. A woman without a fault is but 
a wax figure, and women who wear a halo round their 
heads instead of a feather in their hats belong to the 
legend and not to the novel.” 


'eus. 


charm, I hope I have not thereby wronged my work, 


Professor Robert Flint has begun anew the publication 
of his great work, The History of the Philosophy of History, 
10 be complete in three volumes. The first volume, cover- 
ing France, to be issued at once by the Scribners, has been 
tntirely rewritten, and on somewhat different lines than 
those on which the work was originally planned. 


The general financial depression does not seem to affeet 
materially the sales of new locks by popular authors, 
Mrs. Burnett’s late book, The One 1 Knew the Best of 
All, published by the Scribners 
already in its eleventh thousand. 


during November, is 
Mrs. Earle’s Customs 
and Fashions in Old New England, issued by the same 
firm, has reached ,its third edition within three months, 
while Robert Granv’s Opinions of a Philosopher and 
Robert Louis Stevenson's David Balfour, both recently 
published, have obtained a sale of six and eight thousand 
copies respectively. 

The remarkable career of Catherine I1. of Russia is set 
forth in the light of new historical discoveries in an important 
work, The Komance of an Empress, by K. Waliszewski, 
which is to be published immediately"by D. Appleton & Co. 

The Critic announces that Mr. Oswald Weber, Jr., for 
ten years associated with that publication, has severed his 
connection with ‘The Critic Co., to become the publisher of 
Far and Near and The Charities Review, and to conducta 
general advertising business on his own account. 

In view of the present interest in German politics, 
social and political l:fe,and educational affairs, the im- 
portant new work entitled Germany and the Germans, by 
William Harbutt Dawson, is peculiarly timely. Mr. Daw- 
son, who is well known as the author of German Socialism 
and Ferdinand Lasselle, and Prince Bismarck and State 
Socialism, has made a remarkably close and discriminating 





chil :ren’s magazines would notice his fables. 
Josh Billings’s sayings are as serivus as Thomas Hardy’s 





French works imported for her containing manuscript 


but yet every one looks on Josh Billings as an American 


Some of; 


study of German life and institutions at the present day, 
and the results of his observations are set forth in a most 
interesting manner. Germany and the Germans will be 
published immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 13. 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale. 
Pope. 
Suxpay, JANUARY 14. 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that riseth with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And vometh from afar. 
Wordsworth. 
Monpay, JANUARY 15. 
Grief is itself a med’cine, and bestow'd 
T’ mmprove the fortitude that bears the load. 
Cowper. 
Turspay. JANUARY 16. 
Ever let the Fancy roam; 
Pleasure never is at home; 
Ata touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 
Keats. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17. 
Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 





And joy her own security. 
Wordsworth. 
Tuurspay, JANUARY 18. 
No endeavor is in vain; 
Its reward is in the doing, 
Ani the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 
Lony fellow. 
Fripay, JANUARY 19. 
Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought, 
The genius must be born, and never can be taught. 
Dryden. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

“It is a magnificent pageant and spectacle!" local 
criticism has said, in diseussing Mr. Irving’s production of 
* Henry VIII.’ at the Tremont Theatre in the week just 
past. And there has been in the phrase, too often, a note 
of condescension and of slighting, as if to present a magnifi- 
cent pageant and spectacle were a thing, when all is said, 
of little permanent worth to art, if not of easy achievement. 

In mounting *‘ Henry VIII.’—and * Becket,’ the week 
preceding — Mr. Irving has done very much more than 
give us a magnificent spectacle, else would the critical 
commendation, which echoes i:.to something half a censure, 
be justified. For the sensuous pleasure afforded to the eve 
by massed, shifting and splendid color, or by imposing 
forms, is after all neither a high nor lasting pleasure. 1) 
is not for this, though this is true of them in regal measure, 
that we most thank Mr. Irving’s magnificent spectacula 
productions. It is because they are the picture and the 
pattern of a time so remote from, so little akin, to our own, 
that our unassisted fancy cannot grasp what like it was. 
It is because they revivify history, making real, and throb- 
bing with red life-blood, the scenes and the doings tiat 
have hitherto been for us but words on a printed page. 
Were the acting that moves with the pageantry miny 
times less illusive than it is, the pageant itself, throwing an 
iuminative splendor far backward along the ways of time, 
woukl remain a great and incomparalile gift, for which our 
gratitude should find quick and warm expression. How 
many moments of great history have become for us, thanks 
to Mr. Irving, moments of living experience. We have 
stood with Bucking.am in the chill and misty dawn, by the 
Tower's water gate, and listened, with a heart-pang, to the 
poignant pathos of his farewell to life, while the great bell 
solemnly sped him with its knell, and the boatman, pale 
with sympathy in that pale first light, looked boyishly up into 
that noble face, set in its fearless purpore. We have knelt 
by Katherine, while the twilight and the sad life drifted 
forth together; and through her dying eyes have looked into 
the vast Unseen, and watched them lean oat from thence 
who walk in white and bear the palm. We have stilled 
our hearts before Wolsey’s farewell to his greatness. We 
have learned before Henry's sensuous arrogance to give 
thanks that kingship has grown an outworn fashion. Our 
horizon has been infinitely broadened ; our thought turned 
to great matters; by the magic of a true and lofty art we 
have been led across the narrow bounds of the local and the 
contemporary. For all these good gifts, much thanks! 

Next week, Mr. Irving offers a varied repertoire, in- 
cluding a final performance of ‘Henry VIII,” a perform- 
ance each of * Charles 1.’ and the ‘Lyons Mail,’ and four 
performances of * The Merchant of Venice.’ 

At the Hollis St. Theatre. merry and chic Marie Jansen 
has appeared as Trizie Fraganza, a mischievous variety 
actress, in Glen Macdonough’s three-act  farce-comedy, 


* Delmonico’s at Six.’ It is a harmless enough lite skit, 


| 
| 
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built on conventional lines, bnt moving swiftly and gayly 
the dialogue has much snap and cerre; the interpolated 
songs are fetching and tuneful. 
servedly cordial weleome, and acted with immense warmth, 
spirit and jollity. The entertaining little play is billed fur 
one more week. 

At the Park Theatre, Mr. Henry Dixey has appeared 
in a revival of his famous ‘ Adonis.’ Scenery and costumes, 
are fresh, brilliant and attractive ; and Mr. Dixey brings to 
his vivid, fantastic work as much spirit and gayety as if iv 
were aliogether a novelty to him. His dancing is as mar- 
vellous as ever; his imitations, with only the faintest pun 
gent tang of travesty, of famous deneers and players, a> 
keenly amusing. ‘ Adonis’ will hold the stage until furthe: 
notice. 

At the Boston Museum, Mr. Keene’s thoughtful, schol 
uly, experienced work in classical repertoire has been 
much appreciated. [lis engagement closes to-night. On 
Monday comes Hermann, prince of magicians, bringing 
nnumerable new illusions from wonder-land. 

At the Columbia Theatre, thrice-jolly *Charley’s Aunt.” 
Nothing 


nore deligh ful in the way of cleanly, honest, superlatively 


pursues its career of richly-merited success. 


troll comedy has been among us in many a year than Mr. 
Larkin’s picture of the unlucky, fumble-witted, kind. 
hearted college lad, forced by his mates into the habili 


ments and the character of a ‘nice, sweet old lady.’ 
Barring the over-maturitvy — sadly shattering to illusion — 


lof what might so easily have been the girlish sweethearts. 


he play is heartily charming. Not one visit, but many 


jin the interests of genuine recreation, should be paid & 


*Char'e.’s Aunt.’ 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘McFee of Dublin. 
with its rich flavor of Hibernian soil and its droll jumbh 
of mistaken identities, has been received with much favor. 
lix specialiies are uncommonly clever; the * mirror dance 
in particular, of the Leigh sisters, awaking unbounded en- 
thusiasm. Next week the popular favourites, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Byron, 

At the Boston Theatre, Mr. Jefferson has revivifies 
old, kind memories, in giving us another glimpse of his in- 
imitable Rip Van Winkle. Next week a brilliant anid 
varied vau ieville. E. G. 8. 


Stage Whispers Say: 

That how she can look eighteen at double that age is a 
Mis--Terry. 

That one can have the jolliest kind of a Larkin going 
tosee *Charley’s Aunt.’ 

That friends of the classic drama have taken Keen 
pleasure at the Museum this week, 

That what with Mr. Sietson’s cat, and the one grinning 
at us from all the bill-boards, pussy must be feliae berseli 
of consequence, nowadays, 

That nobody contra-Dixey is as fetching as ever. 

That Miss Allen seems to have made a Vivla-nt hit in 
her new part. 

‘That many fresh shekels have this week found Rip-os: 
in Mr. Jefferson's coffers. 

That to see Salviniin Zamar is enough to Ruy-n one’s 
memories of him in Victor Hugo’s play. 

That Mr. Irving has rolled back for us the curtain of 
the years, and shown us visions, and made history a present 
tact. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Boston Scientifie Society on 
Tuesday evening last, the principal subject was a discus 
sion with reference to the advisability and practicability ot 
a public, popular astronomical observatory. Incidental to 
he meeting, Mr. William Bellamy exhibited and explained 
a perpetual calendar, his own invention, which by means 
of a single moving part may be set to show the days of the 
mon'h in any year before or after the Christian eva, being 
equally well adapted to dates either in old or new style. 

‘The discussion relative to a public observatory was 
opened by Mr. Jolin Ritchie. Jr. who briefly referred to 
the great popular interest in astronomy, a science which 
appeals directly to all intelligent persons, and noted a lack 
of means whereby persons so interested could gratify their 
curiosity. Tle referred to the nnmediate origin of the sub- 
jeet for discussion, being a question asked some time since 

n one of the daily papers of Bosten, as to who could be 
found to take a small telescope out of town and could 
amuse and instruct a small private party with it. The 
Society has had in its membership, until within a year or 
two, just such persons, but these were engaged in some 
regular work of investigation and had no longer the time 
tor this rather laborious work. The paper in question had 
received quite a number of letters suggesting a public 
observatory in some form, and the subject seemed to be of 
sufficient general interest to be worthy of consideration by 
the Society, “The subject deserves calm and careful con- 
sideration, and, with a view to securing this to some extent. 
a number of the m: mbers of the Society had been asked to 
prepare statements of the matter as seen from their especial 
View-poin's. 

Mr. P. S. Yendell considered the subject simply and 
purely 28 a city institution, dependent npon fees and fitted 
with a glass such as would conform reasonably well to the 
popular idea of the telescope necessary for such an institn- 
tien, and built and fitted up on that lavi h scale which 
characterizes municipal expenditure. The question of 
site isa rather dificult one: for aside from the Common. 
no central location seems well fitted for the mounting of a 
powerful class, on account of the chsturbing elements of 
smoke, electric lights and the shaking of the ground. The 
cost of a building, of a style usually satisfactory to city 





author ilies, together with the telescope and accessories, he 


Miss Jansen had a de- 


. stimated, site not included, as about $60,000; while the 
annual expenditure necessary to maintain it, net counting 
interest on the cost of site, would be about £8,000. From 
his own experience in observing, Mr. Yendell had made 
an estimate of the income which could be expected frum a 
woderate fee, an amount which in his judgment would not 
exceed $3,009 per year. Viewing the situation from this 
standpoint and under the prescribed conditions, the speaker 
vould hardly be sanguine ot financial success unless such 
an imstitution were liberally endowed. 

Following Mr. Yendell came Mr. E. F. Sawyer, who 
viewed the subject in a general way. Tf the establishment 
of a popular obrervatory means simply the establishment 
of an observatory for the city, to be presided over by some 
politician, the question of practicabiliry depends upon the 
political influence brought to bear; but such an institution, 
as a scientific one, would not be desirable. [f, however, it 
is proposed to furnish a modestly equipped institution, 
with competent astronomers in charge, to instruct and edu- 
cate thore of the people whe have scientific tastes, the ob- 
<ervatery would be both practicable and desirable. Brietly 
-tated, the necessary feuures of -u chan ob-ervarury would 
be, that it be in the hands of a private corporation and 
tree from polities, that it be centrally located, and that a 
<ifficient endowment be secured to furnish a moderately 
earge glass, well mouned and under the direction of a 
competent astronomer and at least one assistant. 

Dr. S.C. Chan tler followed Mr. Sawyer, the essence 
of his paper bemy presented on the second pee of the 
present issue of ‘Tak ComMMONWEALTH. Lis opimon is, 
in brief, that such an institution is almost necessary tor the 
benefit of American astronomy, and the establisiment of 





one of this nature in this city would be exceedingly desir- 
thle and prac is able. While the present times are not 
propitious for the establishment of anything requiring she 
witlay of money, still, in the event of better financial pros- 
pects, the amount demanded for an experimental oleerva- 
ory is so small that there should not be much dilliculty in 
curing it. 

Other speakers followed Dr. Chandler, giving still 
ther views on the sul ject, among which should be men 
ioned a brief statement by Mr. A. Lawre nee Kotch, who 
lescribed in a popular way the instivution * Urania,’ which 
was established some years ago in Berlin; in which, huw- 
ever, the chief matters of interest are a physical latoratory 
and a series of lectures, astronomy and the observatory be- 
ing but a single minor feature. 

At the next meeting of the Society, on Tuesday, Jan. 
23. Mr. G. H. Barton will discuss some of his recent geo- 
iugical investigations. 

MASSACHUSETIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President Nathaniel T. Kidder delivered the annnal 
sdddress at the meeting of the Massachusetts Lorticuliural 
Suciety, January 6. He said: 

Another year! It is hard tobe spontaneous when you 
know, a whule twelve month ahead, on what day and at 
what hour you are expected to speak. 

It has gradually grown upon me that our society would 
be better off, on the whole, if the makeup of the commitiees 
changed a litth: more from year to year. Now, do not mis 
understand me: | am not aiming at any particular com- 
nittee, much less at any individua’. In the report of the 
nomination committee, in 1592, it was recommended that 
the term of office of your presidents be limited to two 
years. I am now free to confess | think this was begin- 
ning at the wrong end of the question. 

Seriously, | think it required one year for your presid- 
ing officer to find out what is wanted, so that practically his 
influence is not felt before his second year. ‘Then, if you 
find you wish a change, make it, by all means, but the point 
L am trying to make is that it ix not desirable to have any 
rule under which you are obliged to change, whether or 
no. 


But to go back to your standing committees. Tere the 
natural tendency is to be guided by precedent—habit. 
And here I think, perhaps, is where a limit of term might 
be applied. Again, not as an inviolable rule, and in this 
as in the president’s case, | should advise more than two 
vears, but, perhaps, say four. No one’s feelings need be 
hurt if there were some understanding that changes were 
to be the rule rather than the exception. 

You do not care to have me give you a lot of statistics 
showing the condition of the society. Its condition is 
much the same as last year; the losses sustained through 
the hard times tell, of course, to a considerable extent, and 
possible further losses must be borne in mind. We shoudl 
always be on the defensive in this respect. 

It is a year since the executive and finance committees 
were asked to try to find you more room. The question, 
already difficult, has been made more so by the panic, and 
| hope vou will not doubt my word that every effort within 
reason has been made, and that yeu will still trust the 
matier in the same hands. Meanwhile, I think it should 
be our policy to do the best we can with what we have. It 
cannot be said that any needed repairs have been neglected 
during the past year. Only while we are talking of the 
possibility of decided improvement. we do not want to go 
to any unnecessary CX]* hee on the present property. 

Glancing at the treasurer’s membership list, we see 
that we have now, 789 members—six more than a year ago. 
But looking at our records for twenty years past we see 
that the number used to be much larger. 

1 cannot let this opportunity go by of asking you all to 
lend a hand in conducting the business of the society. I 
refer expecially, perhaps I do not need to tell yon, to the 
frequent diffieuhy in getting a quorum at your business 
meetings. 1 shall try to express my gratitude to you for 
your trust in me by my work in this new year, 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Bostonian Society was 
held in the Council Chamber of the Old State Hon-e, Tues- 
day afternoon, the President, Mr. Curtis Guild, in the 
chair, ‘There was a large attendance of members and 
others. 

‘The report of the treasurer, S. Arthur Bent, showed a 
balance on hand of 8648, which is an inerease over last 


lyear. ‘The receipts for the year have been $3001, and the 
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| grove, 


expenditures $2989. The permanent fund account is as 
follows: On hand, 88804; legacy of Mrs. Richard Perkins, 
$4000; received from fees, $1100; interest, 815; making 
a tutal of $14.320. By purchase of bonds, $13,466; cash 
in the New England Trust Company, $593. 

The report of the library committee showed that there 
has been received 51 volumes and 137 pamphlets during 
the past year, and the expenditures have been $30. 

Henry H. Sprague, chairman of the committee to nom- 
inate officers tur the en-uing year, reported the fulluwing- 
named candidates and they were unanimously elected : 
Clerk and treasurer, 8S. Arthur Bent; directors, Curtis 
Guild, Samuel H. Russell, Hamilton A. Hill, Joshua P. 
Budtish, John Lathrop, George A. Carpenter, Benjamin C. 
Clark, James F. Hunnewell and Levi L. Willewit. The 
president of the society is elected by the board uf directors. 

‘The president’s annual address was an interesting 
account of vld-time Buston. 

APPALCHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 

The annual meeting of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
was held Wedne-day afternoon, when the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Rev. Philip 
S. Moxum; vice-president, John Herbert; recording secre- 
tary, Rosewell B. Lawrence; corresponding secretary, 
Jolin Ritchie, Irs treasurer, John E. Atden; councillor of 


natural history, William Hi. Niles; councillor of topogra- | 








phy, J. Rayner Edmands; councillor of art, Lucy A. Put-| 


nam; councillor of exploration, Arthur L. Guoedrich ; coun- 
cillur ot Hnprovements, Richard B. Grover; trustee of the 
permanent tund, Isaac Y. Chubbuck. 

ihe annual reports of councillors and secretaries were 
presented, and the following additions were made to the 
wectubership of the Club: 

llunerary members: George M. Dawson, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Albert ileim, Zurich, Switzerland ; Joseph Dalion tlooper, 
Sunningdale, Lugs; J. Scott Keltie, London, Eng. Ferdi- 
nand von Richthofen, Berlin; Israel C. Russell, Aun 
Arbor, Mich. 

Corresponding members: Frederick TH. Chapin, Hart- 
ford; Josepl S. Diller, W ashington; Wiliam Spotswood 
Green, Englawt; Julius Hann, Vienna, Austria; C. Wil 
lard Haves, Washington, D. C. Gardiner G. Lubbard, 
W ashington, D.C. A. Kirchoff, Halle, Germany ; Joseph 
LeConie, Berkeley, Cal; Elisee Reelus, Paris; Friedrich 
Simony. Vienna, Austria; J. B. Walker, Concord, N. Is 
Edward W liymper, W. W. Graham and W. M. Conway of 
England, and Angelo Ueilprin, Philadelphia. 
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OSTON Cooking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 
SECOND TERM. 

Classes now forming. Iustruction given in every branch of 
cookery. Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 
tions as teachers or matrons should make early application. 
Teachers and matrons supplied. 





NION Institut. of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Lllustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Brauches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmakinx, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRU¢ TORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner. George Brewster, Aunie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertrain G, Goodii:uwe, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1ith 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studics, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class n Molelling. Students have free c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. Fo. 
circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 


M. 8S. DEVEREUX 








Posse Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal Schoo! of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
1893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 


23 Irvington dst., Boston, Maas. 


RSAPFORD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres —twelve in 
lake for rowing and skating. Classical and generai 
| course of study ; also, preparatory an‘l optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford. Mass, 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill m 
University companies. Ketined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“believe the Cascalilla Schowl to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SuupMan, President 
of Cornell University. 














|" Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 


The Cambridge School is established for the purpose of 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, ani 
therefore the school permits but a small number in each house, 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their onl) 
duty being to insure the comfort and training of those committe: 
iothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily com: 
from intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their development, 

‘The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on ail sides, is cheerful aud healih 
ful. 

Arthur Gilman, M A., is director of the Cambridge School 
His oftice isat No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year bewins February first. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is th: 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements i 
arnest applicants by which the development of aspiration 
becomes an assured success, Our instructors are recogniz.d 
ACTOKS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standin 
wuarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement 

Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to tow) 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to placs 
our pupils as wn lerstadies, 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

It cannot be tauglit, as we are sometimes asked to believe 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that i- 
exactly what the Union Scho. professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private-~ 
Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty o! 
titting young people of both sexes for superior positions a» 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 6 Som 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


BOSTON School of Oratory. 
Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 
its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back 


Bay. 
A PREPARATORY CLASS 


to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan. Bd, "v4. 





For further information apply to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. 





itz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencn, German, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


TT" Ber! 





NEw England Conservatory of Music. 





Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Eluvcution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Oflices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Ff'ree. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





A's for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art an1 History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustratel circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 








- RIVATE Tutoring. 

A few students can reeeive private instruction during the | 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- | 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 [eet above sea-level. “Good | 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than | 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms | 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
RD Seminary, Mass. 


H OWA 3 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. | 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepa and | 
certificates students for the Colleges ;: offers thorough Seminary | 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine | 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. 8&c., Principal. 


| 





j 
; 





litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efticiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 
logue address the Kector, 


i oro Mi 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 





nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 189293 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure, Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Corr Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesuay, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. §200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium, The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send tor a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Cer 
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Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Lncreased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLEs H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevilila, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. ‘Testi- 
mouials from pupils, artists aud physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 








JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD. Scientific School 
University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 

alogy aud Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to. prep- 

aration for a Medical Course ; and in General scientific Studies, 

with English, Freuch aud German, Political Economy, History. 

etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





of Yale 








me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
retined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
aud Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL 





Wier ans Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 


44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also adinitted to clinics of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





Street Conservatory of Music, 
1321 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassea 
oth year opens September 4, 1893. Kight free scholarships. 


u d catal free. 
Hlustrated catalogue free. 11 BEKT RB. COMBS, Director 


Ses Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Businens, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careiul Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 
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NO-MAN’S LAND. 
BY DANIEL L. DAWSON. 
It lies in the land of Nowhere, 
In the realms of the king Has Been, 
So distant no feet may go there. 
Assoiled and free from sin, 
One saw blue brooklets stilly 
‘The shaded woo.\lands cross, 
Mingling with cress and lily, 
And kissed by dew-damp moss 
Into the No-land forest, 
luto the leafy glen, 
The wrinkled forehead hoarest 
Shall wend no more again, 
For it lies in the land of Nowhere 
In the realms of the king Has-Been. 


Lippincott s. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 





Edward Dunbar, the author of the hymn, 
‘There's a Light in the Window for ‘I hee, 
Brother,’ died a few days ago in the jail at 
Coffeyville, Kan., where he had applied for 
lodgmg as a tramp. Dunbar was once a 
noted evangelist, but his career was cul 
short by a term in the Minnesota State 
Prison tor bigamy. 


A death mask of Richard Wagner, hither- 
to quite unknown to the public, has been 
added to the noted Wagner Museum of Herr 
Nicolaus Uesterlein in Vienna. Herr Oester- 
lein secured it last autumn during a visit to 
Venice, the scene of Wagner's last days. 
The mask was wade by Augusto Benvenuti, 
one of the most prominent seulptors of 
Venice, on February 13, 1883. 


All three of the assistant secretaries of the 
treasury are bachelors —and very attractive 
ones, so the society gossips of the capital 
say. ‘The oldest, however, Scott Wike, is 
about 50, but Mr. Hamlin is young enough 
to even up things in the aggregate. 


Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert has a sister, Florence 
Gilbert, who is emulating his efforts as a 
composer. She has written some songs 
which are described as “graceful and tak- 
ing.” 

The small sons of the German Empress 
recently celebrated their mother’s birthday 
by arranging a series of tableaus, represent- 
ing scenes out of German fairy tales. The 
youngsters were so delighted with them- 
selves that one of the smallest of the group 
was heard to wish that mamma would soon 
have another birthday. 


Paderewski has earned during the year 
~ past no smaller sum than $100,000, He 
8 working hard upon his Polish opera. The 
ianist has one odd professional habit: Just 
‘fore he goes on the platiorm be dips his 
fingers into water almost too hot to be borne 
—to render them the more supple, it is sup- 
posed. It is gravely stated that he does not 
wear his hair as long as he used to. 


Signora Duse is very ill at Algiers, and if 
she recovers, it will be long before she can 
play again. 

The celebration of the eighty-fourth birth- 
day of Mr. Gladstone recalls the interesting 
fact that he is one of a notable group born 
in the year 1809. Among them were Ten- 
> rate Darwin, Lincoln, Mendelssohn, Dr. 
Holmes, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Edgar 
Allen Poe and Jules Favre. Mr. Gladstone 
got into this notable group only by the nar- 
row margin of three days. 


Adolf Menzel, the famous German painter, 
celebrated the seventy-vighth anniversary 
of his birth a few days ago at his home in 
Berlin. Despite his advanced age, he is 
atill hale and hearty, and works many hours 
each day in his studio. He bears little re- 
semblance to the traditional artist. He is 
much below the average in height, with 
small features, white hair, and a beard, the 
greater part of which is under his chin. 


They are remembering in Italy Mazzini’s 
prediction that * Crispi will be the last min- 
ister of the monarchy.” It is stated in the 
journal Italia del Popolo that these words 
occur in a letter written by Mazzini to 
Brusco Omnis and presented by Omnis to 
the Brera library in Milan. 


When Mr. Jefferson was playing ‘Rip 
Van Winkle’ at the Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, a few weeks ago, he found 
among his mail one morning a letter from a 
furniture man. The episile, which was 
written on a letter-head adorned with a 
large cut of a fokling bed ‘closed’ and 
‘opened,’ read as follows: “ Mr. Jefferson— 
Sir: [saw you play ‘ Rip Van Wiukle’ last 
night, and [ have a proposition to make to 
you. When the curtain goes up on the 
third act, and you rise all stiff and sore after 
your long sleep, you might say a few words 
something like this: ‘Oh, how stiff I am! 
If | had only <o last night on one of 
Blank’s patent folding-beds, warranted sate, 





durable and comfortable, how much better I | first one of its species ever brought to this 
would feel this morning!’ 
bring down the house. 
to pay you well for this, of course. 
know what you think of it.” 


I think it would 
Now, I am wilting | 


Let me | 


J. B. Klinke, Prussian Commissioner of 
Railroads, who has been studying American 
railroad methods for several months, is 
reported as saying that while Germany sur- 
passes this country in the construction of 
tracks, he finds American car equipment 
superior. 


The seventeenth anniversary of the acces 
sion of the Sultan of Turkey to the throne 
has recently been celebrated in Constanti- 
nople. Abdul Hamid is said to be a man of 
great muscular strenzth, and it is asserted 
that, although ‘small and slight of- build, he 
is powerful enough to overcome the strongest 
of his janissaries in a trial of personal 
strength. He owes this to his regulariry of 
life, the observance of the laws of health, 
and his passion for gymnastivs. Abdul | 
Hamid hasa firm conviction that he will | 
reign for forty years, and this belief has | 
banished all fear of disease and danger from | 
his mind. He, however, dreads the cholera, | 
because a dervish once prophesied that he | 
would die of chulera morbus, This has been 
a source of great benefit to his subjects, a- 
every effort is made to prevent the spread | 
of cholera, owing to the Sultan's desire to | 
escape being attacked by it. 





George Gould, .Jay’s eldest son and heir, 
intends to remove lis winter residence from 
New, York to Lakewood, N. J., to escape 
the tax gatherers. He claims that they are 
levying on his personal property to an unjust 
extent. 


Rev. George Hodges, D.D., the successor 
of Bishop Lawrence as dean of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, entered upon his 
duties last Saturday, and after the ld of 
the Epiphany addressed the students. He 
did not make a long address, but spoke as if 
he intended to introduce his views and him- 
self gradually to his new charge. His 
theme was chosen with a view to explaining 
something about his idea of the Christian 
theology. 


Col. Henry Stone of Boston has succeeded 
the late Hiram 8. Shurtleff as superintendent 
of the outdoor poor under the Board of 
Lunacy and Charity. 


By order of the Czar of Russia, a memorial 
tablet will be put up in the house in which 
Tschaikowsky, the composer, died in St. 
Petersburg. 


An attraction in the Hawaiian village at 
the Midwinter Fair in San Francisco will be | 
Kohana Maka, the champion long-distance 
diver of the Hawaiian Islands. His record 
for staying under water is said to be some- 
thing over four minutes, and he has some- 
\imes stayed so long that it has been thought 
necessary to send other divers to look for 
him. 
hunter. 


James Wormley, son of the well-known 
Washington hotel-keeper, while removing 
some persunal effects which his father had 
put away in a closet many years ago, came 
across a curious relic. Lt was a coffeewood 
cane, highly polished and with agold head. 
Engraved upon the head was the inscrip- 
tion: “ Hon. Charles Sumner, from a citizen 
of Liberia.” ‘The Massachusetts statesman 
had presented the cane to Mr. Wormley as 
a mark of friendship. It had disappeared, 
and was supposed to be lost. 


President Butler of the Massachusetts 
Senate, who is thirty-two years old, is the 
ni, at man, with two exceptions, who 
ever held that office. Very few of his pre- 
decessors were under forty. 


President Wilson, of the School of Biology 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in accept- 
ing the exhibit of native woods, worth 
$150,000, which the Argentine Republic 
displayed at the World's Fair, said that the 
approaching exhaustion of our cherry and 
some other woods would compel the United 
States to import these fine grades of woud 
from the Argentine Republic and other 
South American countries. 


M. Casimir-Périer, the new president of 
the Council of Ministers of President Carnot, 
is the third of his name to fill that high 
place. He is the son of the Minister-Presi- 
dent under M. Thiers, and the grandson of 
Casimir Périer, who stood in the same rela- 
tivn to Louis Philippe. 


We Hung Pen, a Chinaman who left 
Arizona a yearago with his pretty American 
wife, after losing a fortune, is now reported 
from Africa as having a good claim in the 
Matabele country that will more than replace 
his vanished wiilion. 


Roscoe Howard of San Diego, Cal., has 
presented to the Smithsonian Institution a 
white king eagle from Ecuador, where it was 





captured in the Andes, and said to be the 
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Kvuhana Maka is also an expert shark- 
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country. Itis a magnificent looking bird, 
and, although only six months old, weighs 
nearly fifty pounds and is about three feet 
six inches in height. 


A grandson of Nellie Custis died recently 
in Berryville, Clarke County, Va. He was 
Major H. L. Daingerfield Lewis. He lived 
near Berryville, at Audley, the former home 
of Nellie Custis, which he inherited, to- 
gether with the furniture and household 


effects. There include many relics of Wash- 
ington. Major Lewis was also related to 


General Robert E. Lee, on whore staff he 
was. Major Lewis died at the age of fifty- 
two. 


George F. James of Philadelphia, general 
secretary of the American Society for the 
Extension of University ‘Teaching, has re- 
signed. He expected to start at once for 
Europe to carry out a long cherished desire 
to make certain investigations in the field of 
pedagogy and modern literature. Mr 
James is a brother of Professor Edmund J. 
James, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
and was one of the earliest advocates of 
University extension and workers for its 
success. 


Deafness Cannot Be Cured 
by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that i- 

: ‘ Deafness is 
inflamed condition of the 
lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a rumb- | 
ling sound or imperfect hearing, and when 
it is entirely clored, Deafness is the result, 
and unless the inflammatiou, can be taken 
out and this tube restored to its normal con- 
dition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition 
ot the mucous surtaces. 

We will vive One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) | 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
te Sold by Drugyists, 75c. 
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The Marked Success | | 


of Scott’s Emulsionin consump 
tion, scrofula and other forins of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
| powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh- 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


. 4 iia gS } F 
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of medicine has been 

so successful in dis- 

ases that are most| 
13 cing to life. Phy-| 
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Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, | 

Room Ici, 

74 Boylston cor. Tremont St, | 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Formerly Tremont Row. 





The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England . | 
treating all complaints incidental to married | 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most | 
skilful and successful service, and thereby | 
avoid failure and Joss of money; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
eal science by writing or calling at office : pri- 
vate accommoilations for patients by far the 
best in the city : practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend ihe doctress, whois 
ja merical gradnate, with the entire confidence 
| that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 

treatment at moderate charges. 





Hours 10 to 9. 


Four Large Buttons, ” Dressed 


perfect 


| from bones ; 


(reo t 


and other retail dealers, as well as all 


Natural 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


—THE— 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


PRICE LIST. 


‘Four Large Buttons, Dressed 


Kid, Colors . . . ° $1.50 


Kid, Black . . « « « » » 1.75 
Five Medium Buttons. Dressed 

Mid, Golers . co «© «0 © @ 1.50 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

Dees Se 3 ke ee 1.75 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed 

kid, Colorsand Black . . . 1.65 
our Medium Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Colorsand Black .. . 1.50 
seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 

orsand Blatk . . . + « « 1.75 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 

Colorsand Black... . -» 1.75 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black... . . 2.00 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Col- 

orn and Binek . . 2 6 et 2.25 
| Men's Two Putton . . « « -« 1.54 
Men's Two Clasp a ak ae oe 1..0 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
fitting giove made, and for 
wearing qua ities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO., S0l6 Agen:s 


Winter Street, Boston, 





The Well-known Patented 


“Comfort” 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


Corsets. 


Whole in the back, laced on the sides—free 
still a perfect support, so made 
that the weight of ali clothing is on the shoul 
ders, recommended by physicians as_ being 
“unsurpassed tor ease and health.” Can be 





i} procured in Boston of lsanc D. Allen & Co., 


». Allen, John G. Ford, W. P. Bigelow 
& Co., Shepard, Norwell & Co., Lally & Collins, 

JS hole- 
sale Houses. If vour dealer does not have them, 
send for circular, or come to the office, 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO. 
43 West St., Boston. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
is ious and “all troubles of the 


eet. 
4 Warranted Hand-Made. 







Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
|} physicians. Send for pam- 
phiet. Order by marl, 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Seld From Ste-k or Made to Order, 


Unnatural 





Florence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


ving shows a late 
style of t goods, They are 
made of genuine Florence 


and wrist throughout 
with silk. They are 
perfect fitting, sas 


i] NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
BTU TASS 





“A FEW LOTS 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. 


Houses in Brighton and Newton at 
your own price. 


Apply, 23 Milford St., Boston. 
By reall or call 


ues C.P. Delaney. 
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New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.»’New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 proedway, 
Grand Centra! Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. RK. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PONT OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





} and Oriental Research. 
| year. 


ASSETS, Mee. 21, 1892....8233,026.000.61 | 
LIARILGT 20.607 241.07 

$2,325,765.04 
QLIFE RATE ENPOWMENT policies are 
6 we atti vid Ife rate premium. 

Ruwue: + ast cdistributiens are paid upon all 
policies. Ky pohcy has endorsed thereon tie 
cash eurrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured fs entitled by the Massachuetts 
Statute. } 

Pamphiets rates an} values jfor any age sent 
on application 1o the Company's (/filice. 

BENS. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED DBD. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8S. F. TKULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$t5.00 INSTALMENTS, bu 
strictly Migh Girsde *ewing 
cept Davis. $10 50 buys any ofthe Men tum 


s any of the | 
achines, ex. | 
arade of Machines. suchas Favorite, Avon, 

Columbus, Ex<elst-r, &c. 812 O8 buys the 

Champion. We show he largest stock of | 
avy retail house in New tuuland. Oil, | 
Needles and Re pairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 21 Wayward Pl., Boston 


Dr. George hang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., Cured. 





Miss M. Mullins of Newton says: 


For over two years I have been troubled with 
falling out of the hair. | tried many reme ties, 
butall tonoavail. My attention was called to 
Dr. George Lang's scientine mathol of treating 
scalp affections, and after ouly one month's 
treatment my hair has improved wonderfully. 

Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill. 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO, 


Gold and Silver Plating. 


And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
gutter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
17 Harvard Place, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


appearance, 
ployment ; 
3 to 5 o clock. 


dnay Marist money aktos =. 
¥Y work an pay : app row 
A.M RICHARDNON. : 
8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 


tions for children , desires responsible posi 
ion some institution of such character 
ihe best references can be given. 
Address, R. #, 
VFFICE OF LEND A HAND 
3 Hamilton P1., Beston 


\e \N AND WIFE expenenced in institn- | 
+ 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & £0. 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


“uilding Plans and Specifications. 


Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SLE US. 


if you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely 
only per ect bed made. Indorsed 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 
Al GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEWPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA: 


Biblical, 


Devoted to 
Archa@ology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
Monthly. One Dollar a 


Classical aud Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in cach number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoverics’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year, 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 
Meriden, Conn, 





OPIUM 223s ees curd te 20 
4 We 2.5. STEPHENS Lebanon Ome, 
1 FA NO CURE NO PAY 
BAI: NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 
HEA PROF. BIRKH 
Mas¢ we TE 





ey 2 


MP E, AGO 
CHI! a 


JOHN CONLON & C0., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sol’ at first class Ilotels, Wine Merchant* and 


| Druggists. 





nad for Price List. 


John Edward Hannigan 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


| Experience in Selling. Managing and Renting 
| Real Estate. 


|\5 Pemberten Square, Room 6, 
Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10.000 to $12,000; the most approve: 
i style of suburban architecture; substantia! 
| comfortable and attractive to the eye; locate: 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of th 
most retined and agreeable people: cool in sum 
mer, tyght and warmin winter; near steam aim 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20.000 feet of land con 
stantly increasing in value, very little read 
cash is required to purchase these delightfu 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase mone: 
may run for a long time ata very low rate. J. F 


HANNIGAN. 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Boston 





TEN TIMES ONE RECORE 


GYNTS wanted of good address and neat | 


EDITED BY 


| The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs 


THE RECORD is published monthly in th. 
| Interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, an! contain 
} reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to thi 
| work. 


Anmvual Subscription 25 cents. 
3. STILMAN SMITu & CO., 
3 Hamilten Piace, Boston. 





ure, and the | 
»y physicians. | 





REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Near the Myopia unt Cinb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Quven Anne house with tower, 1! rooms, steam 
heat, bathroom, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for elght or more teen 
tare carringe room and 8 rooms fermen. Price 
$10,000, $5,°00 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story honee, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 fect studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pi 2za, cost @8200 to build, 
beeutifal view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with \ oung 
fruit trees. Price, @3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
4 milee from | astpor , bordered on two aidea by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boata, large quantities of rock wee tcan be gath- 
ered tor dressing, rich soll, cuts 60 te 75 tons hay, 
lw cords standing wood, larwe old fashioned 
house, bita 7248 sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, 3g mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing woud, productive soll, keeps 
$0 head stock, milk soli at door, good orchard, 
the tarm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-stery house, IL reome, pained 
anit bitader, 2 large barns with cellars. fbiice 
$8,000, $5,000 cach. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Law: ence, 8 greenhouses filled with 

ylants, 1 mile from depot; rich eoll,cuts 25 tons 

‘y, 125 fruit trces, plenty wood, bullding in 

ond condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms. barn 40x40 anu sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, if cash, including steck 
and tvols. 
Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Rurnt Cove Vlarber, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms pa'nte:!, barn 22x80. Price $1,010. 
% cash, will exchange ior Fivrida or Om gop 
property. 

Dover, N. l. 


Gord home merket for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2: ows and horse, land 
level ant free, choice fruit in variety, woo: 
enough for hme use, nearly new 2.story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, tingza, stable and henvery 
Vrice $3,200, casy terins. 
In low-taxed Groton. 


A good farm wi h on of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Galkiwin trees Guvering 11 acres, al! 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing con-lition, 
$3 000 worth apples sold in one sea-on, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 bend rtock, cnowh 
wood tor home ure, buildingsin good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a bill. grand view 
for miles, 2 siory bonse, 11 rvome, » feet es udded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40<60, carriage honse, tool house ant hennery. 
Price 85,500, $2,500 cach. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice trult_in variety, 13 
story house, Il rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, wood shed ani! 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. ., 34 mile from siation snd village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 100ms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen frepiaces, fine stable 
and hennerv, all in excellent condition. trice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many five buililog sites, land sloping 
fowaris the sea, owned by a widew, who mus 
ael', cvod soll, will cut 2 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old fashioned house, barn with running 
war, assessed for $2,840. Wrice only $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 146 miles from 
station, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sok! 
at door, pie ty fruit, troutbr ok, fret-«cla-s build 
ings insured for $6,000, house ) rooms aid bath, 
hot und cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60.40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, 86,00) 
casn. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms rnd epen room for 
s.orage, asit needs sume repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a slight expense will make » 
pleasant summer howe. 

Northficld. 


Handsome village reridence, new 2-story hone 
wit! tower (-ee phsio.) 18 roums ant bath, bo 
and cold wa'er or 3 fuors, veranda 100 fret long 
from 7 w 10 fvet whie, house finished in quartered 
oak and whitewood, ce st 610000. Irice, 5 000 
cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilming’ on, 5minntes walk from etation, 2-store 
house, 10:00ms, +table nezrly new, clay boarded 
and painted, beth in good condition, garden ot 
one acre witn fruit. Price, $5,200. 3 cash. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a smal! farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new | ouse, 6 roo» 8, 4,160 feet of 
land with truit. Price, $2,400, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa. m, 

Sixty acres,rich soll,keeps 32 cow and 4 horees, 
enou-h fruit tor bome use, windmill supplies 
wa’‘er to builtings, hon e 9 rooms, new st ble, 
oO -¢ 81,600, 8x. 34, barn 80x74, and ehedse. Vrive 
wniv 82500, #500 casi. Ap) ly t> G. H. Pinece, 
Midsti-horo, on O..u. R., or Geo. H. Chopin & 
Uo., ‘57 Washington 81, 

Malder. 
Near Fau'kner sta'ior, ag | new 


cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. 
exohange for a small farm. 


$2,300, will 





Dr. JAMKGEHE RON 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 





NOTEKA 


HATS 


InjLeading and Correct{Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) ; 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 
168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electrio Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Props. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 











Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Army and Navy Headquarters. 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. : 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite, 
PARK J. WHITE. 











Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 





Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 





BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 
New England. 


Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 





General or local 
Ladies or g nus. Agents. $75 
& week. lxclusive terriwry, The 
Washer. Washes aii:he 
di for a family in on mipute. 
Wasb-s, rinses aud dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
pusb (be button, the machine doce 
the rest. Briebt, poli-hed 


Fn 
. 


4 ; — arranted, 
W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 
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Big Discount 


this month on English Brass and 


IRON BEDSTEADS; 


real bargains. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail. 
70 Washington Street, Boston. 





THEATRE NOTES 


The charm of Henry E. Dixey in‘ Adonis * 
seems to be as great as ever, for every night 
atthe Park ‘Iheatre this week and at toe 
Wednesday matinée the house has been 
fairly packed, and all the merry features are 
received with as much laughter and genu- 
ine enjoyment as ever. Now that Kice’s 
big buri.sque company is supporting Henry 
E. Vixey im this favorite buricsque, new iu- 
terest is lent to the attraction, and Mr. E. E. 
Rice promises that he will interest tue 
patrons with some new features cach week. 
Already there is a predominance of novel- 
ties in ‘Adonis’ in comparison with any 
form in which this attracuon was ever seen 
here before. 


Next to Henry E. Dixey’s famous imper- 
sonation of Henry Irving, which he still 
continues to do in * Adouis,’ is his imp r- 
sonation o{ the great Poliso pianist, Pader- 
ewski, which he is now doing in boston at 
the Park ‘i heatre ior the first time. ‘1 hos. 
who have seen the great pianist at once rec- 
ognized in DUixey’s impersonation toat 
wealth of auburn hair, tuat retiring man- 
ner, the wsthnetic features, and tie modest 
bow to applause; also the delicate and dex- 
terous touch of the keys. 


Bertoto, the famous child dancer who has 
appeared with such great favor under Mr. 
Pilting’s management at the Palace | heatr. 
in this city, died suddenly in New York, ou 
Monday, of cerebro-spinal meningitis. Ber- 
toto was bornia Paris in 1876. oth hei 
father and motuer are celebrated dancers at 
Boulogne, France, where she appeared 
when vut fifteen months old. She has been 
dancing ever since. She came to America 
and joined * Kyanka’ when twelve years 
oll, staying wit. tais company for eighteen 
montis. She played at tac Palace ‘I heatre 
during the seasons of '8g and ‘go, leaving 
to join Sam Devere's vaudeville saow, but 
closed after three months, oun account o1 
illness. Col. Austin then engaged ber for 
three years in the spring of ‘91, and she was 
still under that contract waen she died. 
Bertoto was an accomplished musician and 
linguist, being protiiient in French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Italian. 


The Sefton Comic Opera Burlesque & Co., 
which made such a pronounced success at 
this house, earlier in the season, will return 
to the popular little Lyceum next week and 
will se gt mrt | receive even a larger pat- 
ronage than before. ‘There will be a lot o: 

new features introduced and a few of the 
old ones, which were so well received dur- 
ing the last engagement. ‘he opening 
operetta is ‘ Fidelia, or a Woman’s Love, 
and a bevy of pretty schrol-girls, accompa. 
nied by a lot of youthful comedians, will 
present one of the happiest opening acts 
ever constructed. The specialty olio is a 
Sagem one and introduces the Great Sefton 

n new comicalities; Whiting and Shepard 
in fuany acrobatic work, and others of note. 

The burlesque, ‘ Christobela,’ is above the 
usual standard and gives the ladiés an op- 
portunity of displaying their attractive fiy- 
ures, clad in the costhest wadrobe. Spite 
of ‘hard tims’ Manager Binzham has 
succeeded in doing a most prosperous busi- 
ness during the entire season. 


For his opening pertormance at the Boston 
Museum next Munday night, Herrmann the 
Great announces thut, in addition to his al- 
ready large and varied programme of mystic 
novelties, he will produce for the first time his 
marvelous Chinese — ,over which he 
has expended years of study. He has finally 

erfected it, and phlatenel it ‘ Ya-ko-yo, or 
Chines: [migration Made Easy.’ err- 
mann himself considers this illusion his 
masterpiece. ‘ Ya-ko-yo’ consists of emi- 

ating a Chinaman irom Pekin to San 
‘rancisco in defiance of the Unit-d States 
immigratiou laws and without discovery by 
Uncle Sam's lynx-eyed officials. ‘The 
Stage is set, one side representing Pekin, 
while the other side shows a view of San 
Francisco. A straight beam is shown run- 
ning from one side of the stage to the other, 
and suspended from this beam are two 
large pagodas or tca-chests, fastened to two 
ring bolts. These pagodas are suspended 
six feet from the stage, and entirnly away 
from the scenery, and are absolutely plain 
without curtains or draperi’s of any kind to 
r the remotest possibility of conceal- 
ment. A young Chinaman then walks out 
on the plutiorm extending into the audito- 


spect him closely and distinguish any 
marks about him by which they can identi 
fy him. After he has made the trip, he is 
placed in the pagocia on the left, which, by 
the way, has alrcady been shown to be en- 
tirely empty, as has the one on the right. 
‘Lhe doors uf both pagodas are then closed, 
the rope by which the pagoda on the left is 
suspended and which represents Pekin, is 
observed to slacken, while the one on the 
right, which is supposed to represent San 
Francisco, grows taut. The dvors of both 
pagodas are then opened and the Chinamen 
has arrived at San Francisco and the 
Pekin pagoda is empty. In New York 
City, where Herrmann has just finished his 
run of 150 nights in his own theatre, it was 
no uncommon sight to see the same people, 
night after night, trying to discover how 
this was done, but, it 1s needless to say, 
without success. 


The coming week will be the last of 
Marie Jansen’s engagement at the Hollis in 
*Delmonico’s at dix.’ ‘lhis- charming 
young Koston girl has had much cause to 
eel prout and satisfild over the reception 
she has met with at the hands of her home 
people. It showed she was held in high 
steem, and the judicious applause which | 
her efforts in the line of comedy work elic- 
ited, was a testimonial to the agreeable im- 
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Latest Fabrics 
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ass Tailoring, 


NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style avd Fit. 


ough Tweeds for Business. 


. Soft Vieunas for Cutaway Dress. 


erscys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


H ¥. D. SOMERS.) 





Garibaldi, * must learn to live without bread, 

an to fight without ammunition.” 

It has taken generavions of men animated 

by such teaching as this,and fighting con- 
stantly against odds, to resture Italy te her | 
place ‘among the nations. Is it not conceiv- | 
that, of the two great 
which society needs, and which it 1s impos} 
rible to weivh out eve nly in balances, the | 





able inspirations 


pessimism which accepts death and defeat 
beforehand may be even more desirable as 





pression her new efforts created. ‘Ihe play 


exercise her art in a way certain to maintain 
for her a high place on the stage. he 
company supporting Miss Jansen is well 
selected. 

Citrlsy’s Auat’ at ti: Colu nia, where 
its roaring mirthfulness has fairly shaken 
the town, possess¢s not only fun in abund- 
ance but more of the sentimental, woole- 
somely sentimental, in it than any comedy 
or farce comedy that can just now be r.- 
called. Indeed, it 1s a charming love story, 
with side lights of courtship, love-lttcr 
writing, walks in the garden and exchang.s 
of soft nothings. ‘Charley’s Aunt’ packed 
the Columbia every night last week, and 
if. one of the biggest hits Charles rrohman 
as yet made, All who see it feel that the 
b: st advice they can give their friends is. 
“don’t do anything until you see ‘ Charicy’s 
Aunt.’” 

Marie Sanger, the celebrated burl-squ: 
queen, and her clever company of burlesque 
ind vaudeville stars will ve the attraction 
it the Palace Theatre next week. ‘Ih. 
ourlesque is bright, full of laughable situa- 
tions and incidents, its music new and 
catchy, while the specialties introduced by 
the different members ot the company ar. 
all high class. The company com.s to th. 
Palace with the warm-.st endors:ments oi 
the press and public of every city in which 
it has appeared. Everywhere it has been 
sreeted with crowded houscs, and if it re- 
peats its success of elsewhere here, the Pal- 
ace will be crowded at every performance. 
The company carries an elaborate set of 
scenery, and the show will be staged in 
splendid shape. The costuming is said to 
be magnificent. ‘To sum up the attraction 
for next week, it is a first-class show and a 
competent company. Ona Sunday night 
will be given the best concert of the season. 
Manager Pilling made a special trip to 
New York to engage some of tne talent. 
Among those who will appear are Sadie 
Stephens, the buriesque queen and popular 
balladist; Miss Clara De Verne, every- 
body’s favorite; Mlle. Ottillie, the celc- 
brated comedienne and vocalist; and John 
Graham, one of the best monologue artists 
in the business. A host of other concert 
celebritics will fill out along and pleasing 
bill. 


Optimists and Pessimists. 


There are men and women who habitually 
make it an excuse for duing nothing to leave 
the world better than they found it that the 
task is hopeless, writes Dr. Pearsun in the 
Formightly Review. Such people, however, 


is farcical, but the scenes in which Miss | 
Jansen is concerned afford her a chance to} 


& permanent fore ethan the optimism whieh | 
sees the first presage of victory andl animates 
for the charge shat decides the fight? | 





Eyesight. : 
Nothing is of grsater importance tan | 
the pres rvation of one’s eyesight. In) 
these days of res:arch and improvem :nts, 
it has become possibl:, by prop:r care and | 
sarly attent on to prolong the life and retain | 
the strength of one’s ey.sight to a hal2 old} 
age. ‘Ihe opticia:’s vocation is on: of the | 
most impurtaot. Improperly fitted glass-s 
may ruin tie sig it war: properly adjusted 
ones will prolong it. In tris coanection we 
take pleasure in calling our rzadcr’s atten- 
tion to Mr. Leslie Millar, whose office ts in 
the Phillips Builling, 120 Tremont street, 
Room 214, corner of Hamilton Place. Mr. 
Millar is well known as an optical expert; 
he was formerly of the firm of Widdin 1d 
& Co., laters:nior partn -r of Wm. R. Millar 
& Co. and is now the sol: mal: survivor of 
a family which has done so much to help 
tie sizht of four generations of Bostonians. 
Mr. Millar giv.s porso.al attention to all 
Vis purois. He: sass, in tis hurry oc an 
establishment where attention to customc rs 
is often left to inexp:rienced clerks, such 
lelicate work is frequ:ntly slighted, and 
permanert injure ist) result 





In-@ot in Hea £S.a.@. 

It is well known that many large fortunes 
have been madcg in real estate, and it Is tie 
wise investor who puts his money tous 
whenever a good bargain presents its-lf. 
Arthur L. Wyman & Co., 320 Joun Han- 
cock Building, Devonshire street, have 
many attractive bargains in real estate in 
Boston, brookline, back Bay, tae Newtons 
and other suburban property; also, first- 
class offices and stores in the best buildings 
of Koston. They act as agents, renting and 
leasing property. so if you are in waat of 
some reliable people to take charge of your 
property A. p Wyman & Co. are to be 
recommended. They are well acquainted 
with all real estate matters in Boston and its 
vicinity and give personal attention to all 
matters intrust -d to tr charge. 





The City Reali Estate Trust Co. 
Some four years since a company was 
| formed in Boston for the purpose of man- 
aging Western prop:rtics and te taking 
care of Western mortzages and bonds. It 
organized under the name of the City Real 
state Trust Company, their office 60 
Devons ire street, and its succcss during 
the past four years has been something 
remarkable. With a paid in capital of six 
hundred thousand dollars, its officers and 
directors men well known in business, its 
ability to refer to many of the best kaowa 
banking hous:s East and West and the 





have merely caught up a convement trick of 
words. It would be as easy for them to ex- 
cuse their optimism by the assertion that we 
were living m the best of all possible worlds 
and might safely leave to be improved by 
the blind furees of progress. The Llebrew 
prophets were for the most part pessimists ; 
nut unreasonably so, perhaps, if we bear in 
mind what the ultimate fate of their people 
was, Yetthese men were the consersaiors 
vf the spirit of nationality, and when the 
stroke of dvom fell upon them they were 
able to bear it with digaity. 

“Son of man,” sand Ezekiel, as the month- 
piece of a divine message, * behold TE take 
away trom thee the desire of thine eyes 
wih a stroke, yet neither shalt thou mourn 
nor weep, neither shall thy tears run down ” 
Compare this with a masterpivee of modern 
poetry: “ Thy sons must he either miserable 
or base; choose that they be miserable,’ 
says Leopardi, in the marriage ode to his 
sister. Leopardi’s forecast, which has hap- 
pily been belied by events, was that the 
stranger would remain lord of ftaly; and he 
counseled his sister to bring ap ber children 
so that they should dic in a prison or on a 





riym w every one has a chance to in- 


‘lost field. “Men who fuilow we,” said 





j Stvic t integrity in all matters intrusted to 
| them has resulted in the placing in teir 
|hands nearly four millioa doll us of mort 
| gages for Eastern banks and individuals. 
| The company acts as agent and attorney 
ifor the collection of mortgages, notes, 
| bonds, and for the care, rental and sale of 
| real estate throughout the West. It also 
acts as trust-ce of railroads and corporatioas 
jand for the custody of mortzage loans. 
| Their charges are reasonable and prompt 
attention assured. 


| _ ntact 





COUNTRY BOURDP. 


A lady seeks permanent loard in a pleasint 
country town, at a reasonable rate. 


Address, Pye a at this office. 

| E°LOFtTDA 
ALL POINTS SOUTII 

New Eugland & Savannah Steamship Co., 


Every Thuraday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
3P.M. Netransfer at New York. For tickets 
retes and atl information apply to RICH \RD- 
ON & BARNARI?, Av nts, 20 Atlantic Ave, 














A. Dev. Sumeson, 306 Washiaion St, and A | 


P. Lane, 2&8 Washington Street, Bosion, 


AMUSEMENTS. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 
Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
The Necromantique Comedian, 


HERRMANN 


THE GREAT, 

W.th an entire new array 
— (9 F —— 
MYSTIC NOVELTIES, 
Ailed by MME. HERRMANN 


In Her Bewildering Spectacular Dance Creations 
& la LOLE + ULLEK, 


PARK THEATRE, 
JF A. CRABTRER........0-000s0c0e0- Prop. and Manager 
F. E. Pirer. sane ... Business Manager 


Evenings at 8. "Wed. & Sat. Matinees at 2. 
The trince of teme tans, 


MR. 
HENRY 


=~ DIXEY 


And the Margnifieent Organization, 


| BIG 
BURLESQUE 
COMPANY 


In the Captiviting Burlesque, in 3 acts, 


ADONIS. 


NEW MUSIC. NEW SPECIALTIES. 
A BATCH OF NOVELTIES 


DIXEY as IRVINC. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Washington St., near Boylston, 
JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager. 
WEEK OF JAN. 8th. 


Delton s Comic Opera 


—-AND- 
BURLESQUE CoO. 


A profusion of Pretty Girls, 
Popular Prices, from 15 to 50 cents. 


BOWDOIN SQ, 72242%% 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


Mr. 
& 


wis Oliver Byron 


in the most original Drama extant 


“Heart of Africa.” 


NEXT WEEK 
Grand Revival cf Little Em’ly. 


PALACE THEATRE. 


WM. AUSTIN. Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P.M. 
The Famous 


Marie Sanger 
BURLESQUE Co. 


38s—ARTISTS—38 


Headed by the beautiful 
NETTIE VON BEIC, 
Cwo Buarlesq es, 


pk INCESS 
EARL, 
Aod the Extravaganza. 


JOAN ot ARC, % 35, Mai 
Special engazam nt of ths Alzorian Dinseuse 


MLLE. TOUSSA 
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Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Iiave Been Sold. 


THE 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some happy possessor of 
the White; ask them how they like it, and the 
auswer wiil come: 


THE WHITE IS KING. 
White Sewing Machine Qo. 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Testimonials from every one who ever used it— 


THE 
FAYBIEN MONK’S 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONOHITIS, ASTHMA, 
And all dieeases of the Throat and Lungs 
Warranted to Cure. 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Manufactured By 


DD. J. NMUOULELIEN, 


92 State St., Boston, Wase., U. 8. A., 
Who is the sole proprietor. 


The formula of this wonderful medicine was 
personally given to the proprietor by a mission- 
ary of the Faybien monastery in the south of 
France. Sold by all druggists. 


Agents Wanted. 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect | Snis*rr axis, 
Fittin J LASTIC STOCKINGS, 


“oat ue 
Ibit. PP LLPSsS, 
96 Tremont 3¢. 





+ Teder Reson Museum. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Belai 1. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 











TPH°LSTFRER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
111 Trem pps 

ont St, Putland and Coucord Sq. 








FNE PROPHETS OF T0-DN. 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Reoma, 2) Bescon &t., 
and Lend a Mand office 3 Hamilwwn Piace 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





ron 
PURELY FAMILY USE, 
Originated and first prescribed by an 
OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years P 
Generation after Generation 
RAVE USED IT, 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


guNSON| wineN 


Cyres Meadache, Sore Throat, Courhs, Catarrh, Bron- 

chitis, Arthma, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhea, Lamen: a, 
Soreness in Rody or Limba, Stiff Joints, Strains, Pamph- 
let free. Sold everywhere. Price SS cts. six 82.00, If you 
can’t get it send to us 1. 8. JOHNSON & OO., Boston, Mass 














‘Mrs. E. B. CLARK. 


630 Washington St., Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| PORTRAIT ARTIST. | 








REMOVAL. 


The Reliable 


and Artistic 






Boston 
Photographer 
has removed to a new 


and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo 
graphic productions. Our prices are the lowest 
consistent with wood work, 

Come early for your holiday photographs. We 
have many pleasing novelties , for this season. 

Our stuche is centrally locatel opposite R. H 
Wuire & Co., 523 Washington Street, and ac- 
cessible by elevavor. 

A. N. HAKDY. 





Anpbrew J. LLoypb, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch. 454 Roylston St. 
Avoid mistakes: all cases stamped with 

TRADE MARK. 





PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


—FOR— 


PORS ES. 


Box stalls: covere! in exercise space for bad 
vw cather, Best KENNEL to he found for 
NOCS a! CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


| 549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital. 





{ EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
| DANIEL D. LEE, 
Calls made day or night. 


P. DEVNEY & CO. 


PRoOrRLIETORsS OF 


The Vatel Frenci Restaurant, 


10 and 101-2 Bosworth St. 
AND 


33 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS. 
|From 11.30 A. M. to 3. P. M. 

From 6.30 to 8 P, M. 


| Meals to order at any time. Private Dining Rooms 
| 


Pare Imported Wives aud Liquors. 
REVOLUTION 


| inthe treatment of i 
[rane ici i. ET acy ae 


Dr. PATRICK, Mgr., 150 Tremont St. 


Surgeons 











“SO SHORT THE TIME!” 


BY BLANCHE ATKINSON 
“Soshort the tim:! Somuch toleave undone!” 
Frets my impatient heart. 
Hush! for with Golistime. Though I've begun, 
To end is not my part. 


Perfect, or broken, is not mine to say; 
Tean bat do my best; 

Until the Master bids: “ Leave work to-day 
For new work, and for rest.” 


Rest He will give, and labur He will give 
In that day as in this. 
For life is both, and on through death we live 
Aud love, and nothing miss. 
Good Words. 


Moon Eaters. 

Certain it is, savs the Quarterly Review. 
that a belief in the moon as the abode of the 
fathers was widely spread among the peoy k 
speaking the Aryan languages, To the 
present day the peasants in) Swabia are 
lheard to sav: “ May Igo tothe moon if | 
| «tid it,” instead of * May T die if 1 did it”: 
jnay, people who work on the Sabbath day 
fare threatening even now that thev will ye 
|t0 the moon, that is, that they will die and 
| 





| be punished in the moon, 

A more startling idea—peculiar, it would 
<eem, to India—was that of the moon ser 
ing as the food of the gods. And yet, 
though it sounds strange to us, it was not se 
very unnatural an idea after all. The gods, 
though invisible, had been loeated in’ the 
sky. In the same sky the golden moon, 
often compared to a round of golden butter, 
was seen regularly to decrease, And if it 
was being cousnmed by anybody, by whom 
could it be consamed if not by the gods? 
Hence the ready conclusion that it was se, 
and that it was, in fact, this food which 
secured to the gods their immortal life, 

If so much had once been granted, then 
came the question, how the moon was gradu- 
lly inereased and restored to its fullness? 
And here the old saperstition came in that 
the souls of the departed entered the moon, 
<o that the waxing of the moon might readily 
w accounted for by this more ancient article 
of faith, lence the svstematized — belief 
that the moon wanes while it is being eaten 
hy the gods, and that it waxes while it is 
being filled by the departed sonls entering 
it. A Jast conclusion was that the gods. 
when feeding on the moon, were really feed 
ing on the souls of the departed. 


A Breeding-Ground of Butter. 
flies. 


“Tt has always been a great puzzle to 
naturalists.” says Mr. Thwaites, in the West- 
minster Budget, “ where the Ceylon butter- 
lies go to at a certain time of the year. 
You sve them flying over your house and 
varden in thousands and tens of thousand: 
in one direction, towards the north. ‘Thi- 
yous on for six weeks or two months, and 
then they all disappear. Once, when travel 
ling with my sister in the northof the island. 
we came to a lonely station, and while break- 
fast was being prepared we went for a walk 
in the jungle... When we got about two hun- 
dred yards in we heard a curious sound, like 
a volt, low, continuous whistle. It is never 
over-safe to go too far into a jungle, and 
strange sounds are apt to make you hesita: 
for a moment. 1 asked my sister to stay 
behind, and crawled slowly on in the diree- 
tion whenee the round proceeded, and there 
in an opening in the jungle, I found mysel 
surrounded by one solid mass of brown an: 
yellow butterthes. “They were assembles 
by the hundreds and thousands over a larg 
square, and about ten feet high from th 
ground. So dense was this fluttering ma-- 
of insects that you could have taken them 
by armfuls had vou been xo minded. The 
sound proceeded from the movement of the 
innumerable wings, No doubt the jungk 
was their breeding-place.” 





It was a fitting and touching end of Ott 
| Singer, the well-known musician, who dies 
of heart disease in New York the othe 
j night, that be should play Mozart’s Requien 
| just before retiring to the sleep from whiel 
he never woke. Just as Tennyson lovingl, 
spent his last moments in recalling the beau 
tiful song from *Cymbeline,” * Fear no wor 
the heat o’ the sun.” 
If vou want to be on the safe side, stick t 
the old reliable, Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. fF 
is sold by dealers every where. 





For ver Fifty Vears 

Mrs. Winstow's Sooruing Syrup har hee: 
peel os mitiivons «ff mothers for ther ehildre: 
terthing. It roothes the chid, seftens the gines 
Ailays all pain, cores wind colle, anes is the ne: 
rewedy ter ita rien, «He. n bottle. Soil b 
al. drogvist- thr ushe +t e world. Ke «ure and 
ack for, Mus. WIALSUW’'S SUUs LUNG SYRUP. 









Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





I take pleasure in informing my friends 
and the ;ub.ic in geueral, that I have 
opened a 


C1stom Tailoring Establishment 
IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below State Street. 
Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 
‘ble for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for oash,a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 

Having been in the Who'esale Woolen 
ind Trimming business for several years, 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 
to my customers. I have seoured A 2 
s-rvices of Mr. S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring, I 
‘rust that I shall be favered with a liberal 
share of patronage, and shall enteavor, by 
riving satisfaction in every particular, to 
merit its continuance, 
JOS. D. ELMS. 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas- 
unt to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
tig then essential to employ one of ability. 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
(o execute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after appreved modern methois in a 
quiet professional manner and world reanect- 
tilly refer by permis-ion to Hon. W H. Haile, 
ex Lient. Governor; Hon. ‘Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
F. A. Oxood, Rev John Cotton Brooks, Hon, 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michnel Burnham, Hon. 

1.8. Hvde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry k. Lee, 
Exq., E. P. Chapin. E-xq Both day and night 
calla received at Private Office, 188 Common- 
wealth avenue. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


ITandsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription, 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 
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still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Maczuzine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUA LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the mpest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As” heretofore, Tue Livixe Act will present 
in convenic..t form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scop?, Character, Comprchensiveness and Comm. 

leteness; representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. 

aa-Copyrighted translations from the 

FRE*CH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Sto: .38 of Exceptional Interest. 

Manet e Andrey—A Pic'ure of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, trom the brench of Paul Per- 
ret, will bezin with the fi. st issue of the 

New Series, Janusry 1-t, 

The Numid an, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn ia an early issue, 

Other translations will follow. 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 

For $8.50 we will send toa New Subscriber Tux 
LivinGc AGez for sting aed a copy of kidpath’s His- 
tory of the U. 5. his is th: best, and the only 
two-volum: edition of this va uaile history. Or, 

For $9.00, Tue Livixa Ace for 1S94, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U £.A, 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 

The prices given above include postage on Tus 
Iavine Ace only. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub. 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a eet. 

Sa No library is complete without them, 

Send for descri,.ive circulars, 

4a To 2ll New Subscribers for the year 1594, 
remittin; Eeepre Janueey 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1393 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Pudlisned Weekly at $S.00 per year, free of 

(aye. 

Sample copics of Tuz Livine Aan, 15c. each. 

Sar Rates for clubbing Tuz Livinc Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 





Avparss LATTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 
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A WOODLAND TRAGEDY. 





BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES, 
The mistletoe crowns the forest tree 
And the crystal berries gleain, 
While the Dryad waits expectantly 
For the promise of her dream. 


She sighs and waits in her woodland cell. 
Alas, the poor prisoned fay! 

The graceless Faun that she loved so well 
Has fled with a Nymph away. 


The twain will lie "neath the forest tree 
When the summer brings the birds, 
While the Dryad held in slavery 
Will list to their loving words. 


But she may not speak—for Pan hath said, 
If her lover Faun forgot, 

Ere the magic mistletoe was dead, 
That a voice would matter not. 


So she must be dumb—the god delights 
Alone in a merry song, 

And binds the tongues of his woodland sprites 
When they fain would sigh of wrong. 


Harper’s Weekly. 
PARSON TOM. 


BY LEWIS il. EDDY. 


(From the San Francisco Argonaut.) 


Saddle-Iloss Pete’s record in the mining 
camps of the San Juan District was as un- 
savory as his crouching form was unsightly 
and his hoarse voice disagreeable. He was 
a short, thicek-built man—if man he reall) 
was, for he had more the appearance of a 
boy — who shuffled about and leered at you 
with a devilish grin which made you feel un 
easy in his presence. 

His brain was quick, though his physical 
movements were slow, and he was strong as 
a beast. His record was that of a tin-horn 

ambler and all-round thief. Added to thi- 
1e bore the reputation of having been run 
out of Leadville for horse-stealing, and 
having escaped from ‘Tombstone’s ready- 
made justice, charged with a like offense. 
Thus he came to the mining camp lieing ina 
pretty basin under the shadow of old King 
Solomon, one of the grandest mountains of 
Southern Colorado. 

Nine-tenths of the population had de- 
parted before the first storm had*come, asx 
was the custom in new camps in the early 
days before the railroads had broadened the 
trails and opened the passes throngh the 
Rocky Mountains. Only about one hundred 
men and women remained in camp that 
winter, and they had little else to do than 
amuse themselves, They were law-abiding, 
and had little use for peace.officers. So the 
town and county officials took their usual 
vacation with ethers who did not feel like 
facing the rigid winter which was predicted. 

Saddle-Lloss Pete did not go out with the 


majority. In fact, Pete selklom acted with 
the majoritv. He usually formed a minority 
—vof one. But he was not disappointed at 


their leaving him. He thought he would be 
able to stand it for one season. But Pay- 
master Bill aud Big Frank, who seemed to 
be looked upon as guardians of the affairs 
of the camp, plainly told himthat he must 
get out—that the aw of his return 
would be sudden death. So Saddle-Hoss 
Pete departed before the second storm had 
come—whither nobody knew. 

Parson ‘Tom had come to the camp in the 
previous spring, and had made a good im- 
pression on his own kind of people, though 
the present remaining population knew little 
of him, and did not care whether he re- 
mained or not. None of them were church- 
going people. But as the parson sai! he 
had no idea of preaching, nobody objected 
to his staying in camp. He gave as a rea- 
son for staying that in case of death his 
services would be nveded. Beyond that he 
would not intrude his offices. 

The extreme length of the winter had led 
Paymaster Bill to inquire into the parson’s 
finances; and learning that there was a prob- 
ability of his running short before his parish- 
ioners should return. Bill proposed to the 
men in the camp that a purse be raised. 

His suggestion was acted upon, and Pay- 
master Bill himself presented the hatful of 
money, accompanying the presentation with 
an appropriate extempore speech, in which 
he advised Parson Tom of the appreciation 
of the donors. 

Parson Tom declared he could not accept 
the money unless he should have an oppor- 
tunity to earn it. 

“But we don’t none of us want ter die,” 
objected Bill, “jist ter give ye a chance ter 
earn the money. We'd rather pay ye ter 
pray fer oar continued good health, jist as 
we drinks ter your good health w'en we 
makes up that purse.” 

Parson Tom laughed, and said he had no 
desire for the demise of any one, but merely 
wanted to give them some return for the 
m 


oney. 
That night Parson Tom appeared in Bi 
Frank's saloon, where the entire male wthoen| 





Pe enh 


lation was endeavoring to break the bank, | 
having cleaned up the Corner saloon early in 
the evening. 

‘The appearance of the parson created a 
flutter, and one or two superstitious players 
lost every bet they made for the balance of 
the deal. When the end of the deal had 
been reached the parson asked their atten- 
tion for a few minutes, and, mounting the 
platform which held the lookout chair, he 


MMONWEALTH. 








thanked them kindly for their generous 


little schoolhouse on Sunday evening for 
a half-hour he would endeavor to entertain 
them without preaching a sermon. He de- 
clared that he could not accept their money 
without earning it. 

The invitation was accepted, and the par- 
son was asked to have a cigar. which he 
lighted, while the crowd drank “to the 
health of Parson Tom.” He bowed his ac- 
knowledgments without further interruption 
of the game. 

Upon entering his cabin, Parson Tom 
stirred the fire, thinking of his visit, and. 
after sitting by its warmth till he had thawed 
himself, he went to his trunk, which held bis 
treasure, to look at the little hoard of gold 
and silver which these rough men of the 
mountains had so kindly donated. 

It was not there! Perhaps in his excite 
ment at his good fortune, he had hidden it 
from himself and forgotten the hiding place. 
But, no, it was not in the cabin! 

The parson was troubled. He could not 
believe that any of the men who had been so 
kind to him would be guilty of robbery. 
And yet the money was gone. The long 
buckskin bag in which he kept his money 
and which bore his name worked in silken 
thread he found behind the trunk. 

When he met Paymaster Bill on the fol- 
lowing morning he mentioned his loss. — Bill 
was astonished. He did not believe that 
any man in the camp was mean enough to 
steal, “at any rate, not a parson’s money.” 

The story of the loss of Parson Tom's 
money was told about the camp, and, while 
it was a mystery to some, the more irreverent 
smiled and said they guessed the parson 
was excited, and that it would turn up all 
right in time. 

On Sunday the sun shone out bright and 
clear, and old King Solomon was as glorious 
a sight as one might wish to see. [is bibli- 
cal namesake in all his reputed glory could 
not have furnished a grander inspiration. 
But Parson Tom had promised not to preach. 
Besides, he was not quite sure that the in- 
credulity concerning the lose of his money 
had entirely disappeared. So he must be 
careful what he should to them that 
night. 

Every male person was promptly on hand 
that night at the little schoolhouse, and 
there was a sprinkle of the other sex— 
women who had not listened to a preacher's 
voice since they were little girls. 

The half hour was devoted to reading 
stories, which were responded to by hearty 
laughter and a few pathetic exclamations. 

When Parson ‘Tom had finished and was 
about to say good-night, Paymaster Bill arose 
and reminded his companions that on the 
night the parson had called on them, it had 
been proposed that a fund be started toward 
building a church. ‘Then he added: 

“| don’t reckon none of-ye has got a 
notion o’ backin’ down on thet ther’ proper- 
sition. Ef ye has, let’s hear it.” 

There was not a dissenting voice, though 
the amount of gold and silver dropped in 
the parson’s pretty buckskin bag was not so 
large as it might have been had the parson 
not “ lost his first winnin’.” 

The moon had dropped down behind the 


say 


darkness, while soft snow fell with that 
fall to come. 


his cabin to step in, when a heavy hand was 
laid upon his throat and a hoarse voice 
demanded : 

“Give me that money! Quick !” 

The parson was by no means a coward. 
He struggled with his assailant, and together 
they fell into the cabin and rolled out into 
the light cover of fresh snow which had 
fallen on the frozen crust. Muttered curses 
and a tighter grip upon his throat met his 
resistance. 

“ Damn this snow; if this job could have 
been done an hour earlier I'd ’a’ bin all 
right,” muttered the voice as the form 
moved away in the darkness. 

That was the last the parson heard. The 
light snow fell straight from the sky. There 
was no wind to disturb it course, and the 
soft, fine flakes were hardly plentiful enough 
to furnish a bed for footprints. 


lain there, and, despite the warmer tempera- 
ture, he was numb with cold when he 
crawled into his cibin. He was so com- 





bed in a stupor far into the night. 


donation, and said if they would come to the | 


steady monotony which indicates a heavier | 


Parson Tom had just opened the door of | 


Parson Tom knew not how long he had | 


pletely overcome by the straggle with his | 
assailant and the cold that he lay upon his | Bill added. 
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When he aroused, the snow was falling in 
great sheets, like drifts, from the gulch 
above. He opened the door and looked out. 


He could see nothing but the blinding storm | 


and the darkness which was scareely sub- 
dued by the ghastly whiteness of the snow. 
He dared not venture out. No man could 
live an hour in that terrible storm. 
tebuilding the fire, the parson sat down 
and tried to think—tried to think where he 
had heard that voice before it demanded 
his money. 
would be able to identify the man who had 
robbed him. Without that recollection, his 
claim that he had been robbed the second 
time would be only laughed at by the men 
who had been so generous in their gifts. 

But it was impossible to recall it, though 
he knew he had heard it and remarked its 
peculiar tone. And there he sat through 
the long, black night, hoping against hope. 

It was broad noonday when he awoke, 
sitting by the dving embers on the hearth. 
The sun shone brighter than it had 
for weeks, Its hot rays melted the snow on 
a day in spring. Sut it brought no joy to 
the heart of Parson Tom. 

The habitués of Big Frank's saloon had 
hardly setiled down to. the 
p'easures or pastimes of the day—their 
morning hour being the noon-time—when 
they were startled by the ghost-like appear- 
ance of Parson Tom. 
he told his story. 

* He plays it well.” sneered Big Frank ; 
“that’s a purty good make-up ye'’ve got on 
ver face. Ye'’d ought ter be a performer. 
Mhere’ll be a chance fer ye when the variety 
show opens up in ther spring.” 

This speech was greeted with langhter by 
he crowd, and the poor parson was dumb— 
but not deaf—with mortification. How 
vould he face these men who disbelieved his 
very first utterance? He turned to go. 

“Hold on ther!” cried Paymaster Bill; 
“this is twicet yer say yer bin robbed in 
this camp. Both times it was our monvy as 
ye was robbed of—money 
Now ye've got 


themselves 


os 
In a trembling voice, 


‘at we give ye. 
prove it; fer don’t 
none o’ us o’ robbin’ 
him the second time ’thout he produces ther 
proof.” 

“Ther proof’s w’at we wants!” 
the crowd. 

Parson Tom stood as still as death, 
could not speak. 

“An’ ther’s another thing ye’ve got ter 
prove,” continued Bill, as he saw the parson 
would not reply; “ ye’ve got ter prove thet 
ye didn’t rob some other parties besides 
verself. More’n one cabin was burglarized 
last night; an’ ef ye ain’t ther burglar, then 
—prove it!’ ‘ 

But Parson Tom could utter no sound, 
save agroan of anguish. Could he but 
recall that voice! But, no! His memory 
failed. ’ 

There he stood as dumb as though he had 
been born without speech, while Paymaster 
Bill demanded that he prove his innocence, 
and the crowd, led on by Big Frank sneered 
at and reviled the accused. 

During this trying ordeal for the parson, 
three men, selected by Big Frank, had gone 
to the parson’s cabin, and there, upon the 
floor, had found a nugget of gold belonging 
to Big Frank. 

This they brought and flouted in the face 
of the trembling victim. Well he knew 
how it had come there, but it was idle to 
| assert or proiest. His words—if he could 

have spoken—woulkl have been, to those in- 
furiated men, like the screech of a wild bird 
borne on the wind in a howling storm. 

“Ye hev no proof o’ yer innocence,” said 


ter we 


low no man t’ accuse 


shouted 


He 








peak of King Solomon, leaving the camp in Paymaster Bill, hotly, “ an’ we hev this | 


| proof o’ yer guilt. Wat d'ye say now?” 
| Parson Tom saw that all hope was Jost, 
| but with dying hope his speech returned, 


| ° ° . 
and he said with evident effort : 


- . : oie’ 
jing my innocence; but still maintain it. 


| That nugget of gold must have been dropped 
| by the robber in our struggle in the cabin. 
| 1f I could recall the voice | should convince 
}you. It was none of you who did the deed, 
| but one who has once lived here among you, 
| though | can not tell his name. He cannot 
jlive far away—perhaps at one of the idle 
| mines or in some deserted tunnel. He went 

toward the gulch, for had he come this way 
jhe would have had to cross my body, as I 

lay there in the snow. That is all I have to 
|say. Do with me as you must.” 
| ‘It was useless to search the guleh—the 
| heavy snow would not permit. And then 
| these angry men had no doubt of the guilt 
'of the parson. Only the production of the 
man he elaimed had robbed him would 
| destroy their belief in his guilt. ‘The crowd 
grew angrier as the minutes passed. 

“The parson has lied.” coolly remarked 

Big Frank, whose faith in the preacher sort 
i had never been strong. 
“ He’s an ungrateful robber,” Paymaster 


“ Hang him!” yelled a man in the crowd. 


If he could only recall that, he | 


shone } 


the rvofs of the houses, and the day was like | 


| “Gentlemen, | see no hope of establish- 





| The excitement increased like the roar of 
\the wind through the gulches in the coming 
of a storm. A minute more and the infuri- 
jated mob who, in the absence of a court, had 
| tried, convicted and sentenced the accused 
| was eager to execute the sentence of death. 
| Like wild men they flew to the upper end 
| of the camp, dragging the parson with them. 
| Convinced of his guilt, and maddened by 
\thoughts of his ingratitude, no hand could 
| stay them. 
| Quickly the preparations for the execu- 
|tion were mare. Two barrels, each of 
which supported an end of a broad plank, 
| placed under the stout limb of a great tree, 
formed the scaffold. One end of the rope 
| was fastened to the limb, the other formed 
| into a noose and plaved over the head and 
| around the neck of the trembling parson. 

“ Aire ye ready ?” cried the leader of the 
mob to the two men who were stationed at 
the ends of the plank, ready to lift it out 
from under the feet of the doomed man. 

“(Give him one more chance to tell 
robbed him,” demanded Paymaster Bill. 

Standing there upon that piank, with the 
death-rope around his neck, Parson Tom's 
memory returned. The ugly face of 
assailant, which he could not see the night 
before in the darkness, was now plainly vis- 
ible, and the cro hed form of the robber 
appeared as plain as on the day he had 
sneaked out of camp at the command of 
these same men. 

The crowd waited almost breathlessly. 

“Quick!” shouted Big Frank, who 
leader. 
| ** Saddle—Horse—Pete !” almost shouted 
the parson. 

The crowd broke out in jeers. 

“Oh, no!” they said; “that can’t be. 
He was drove ont, an’ he’s not likely to 
show his head anywheres ’roun’ this camp. 
That won't do. 


who 


his 


was 


Guess agin.” 


*“ Onee ag in. 


Big Frank. 


Aire ye ready?” shouted 


“Yes,” came the calm but determined 
voices of the two men at the ends of the 
plank. 


“ Give him time ter pray,” begged an un- 
willing participant. 

* Pray, then!” shouted the leader. 

Parson Tom stood erect, with bowed head. 
Slowly and with firmness he lifted his voice. 
Suddenly he faltered, turning _ his 
toward the mountain. 

Hark! Look! The excited group of 
men stood there riveted to the ground. The 
hands of those who held the plank were 
frozen as if in death’s clutch. ‘The tongue 
of him whose word was law was paralyzed. 
The sound which filled their ears carried 
more terror to their than the awful 
roar of battle, the rushing of the mighty 
waters in a storm at sea, and the rumbling 
of an earthquake, all combined, could have 
inspired. 
| On, on it came, tearing from their roots 
great trees that had withstood the storms of 
generations; hurling heavy branches, logs, 
timber and rocks a hundred feet above the 
heads of the frightened witnesses. Great 
clouds of snow filled the air and hid from 
view the surrounding mountains. 

Not a man in that group, all huddled to- 
gether like so many frightened animals, but 
comprehended the situation in an instant. 

These men, who were brave enough of 
heart to have fought with the inspiration of 
patriotism on the field of battle, or faced 
with fearless courage the ocean’s wrath, or 
listened without the faintest dread to the 
earthquake’s fearful rumblings, stood trem- 
bling like little children in the face of a 
snowslide ! 

Swift as a meteor it came; and, like the 
bursting of a thunderbolt, had spent its 
|} wrath; and its dreadful harvest lay scattered 
far and wide, like dead and wounded 
i diers on a battlefield. 
| And when the sky had cleared there lay, 
at the feet of them who held a life within 
their grasp, a dead and frozen human form. 
Tieht against the breast, the clutched and 
stiffened fingers of the dead held the buck- 
skin bag of money—the evidence of Parson 
‘Tom’s innocence ! 

The crowd fell back aghast! 

It was Saddle-Hoss Pete! 


face 


souls 


sol- 


| 


The journeys of the Emperor of Germany 
cost him a great deal of money. According 
'to an article recently published in a German 
paper, over 800,000 marks, or $200.000, were 
spen: on the trip to Italy and Austria under- 
taken soon after he ascended the throne. A 
| heavy trunk, in charge of a privy councillor 
|on that occasion, contained eighty diamond 
rings, one hundred and fifty decorations, 
-many of them jewelled; fifty scarf pins, 
| thirty necklaces, with diamond pendants ; 
| six handsome sabres, three large photographs 
‘of the Emperor and his family, framed in 
gold; thirty gold watches and one hundred 
gold cigar-holders, with diamond ornaments. 
The Emperor pays his own expenses when 
Lasalle on German railways. 
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es » . 
PARTING. | tined. it does not furnish the ideal family 
| . : 
ieirele. It is an unnatural collection of 
BY NORMAN GALE. women, subjected to unnatural rules, which 


grow necessarily from the peculiarities of 
the 
means often adopted in 


Why, love, don’t weep! 
Our joy was long, 
Sweet twenty years 
Of smile and song. 
Ishall but wait, 
Asleep, As‘eep, 
For you to come— 
Why, love, don't weep! 


case. fhe large boarding-schoul is a 
America; but even 
that does not supply all that is to be desired 
Girls cannot be cultivated by wholesale ; 
lthere must be much individualization. 
provided fur by putting the girls in a small 
Why, love, don't weep! 
The end is this; 
There comes a bound 
To speech and kiss; 
For joy like ours 
The price is cheap— 
Sweet twenty years! 
Why, love, don’t weep! 


accustomed to the refinements of the best 
American life, inspired with a strony desire 
for the highest training, and duminaced by 
elevated ideals, who is capable of surroun { 





}have been accustomed to under their father’s 
| roofs. Upon her devolves the burden of 
jwatching over the home life of the girls, 
Culrivated and used to the 


is thus 


The Cambridge School. 


On Brattle street, just behind the Harvard 


best society, she 
J 


able to exemplify all that she would 


Annex and within a stone’s throw of the have them be, and by entering into all their 

Washington elm, stands the Cambridge | @terests and pleasures, she makes the hall | 
School for Girls under the directorship of really a home. She is for each girl the 

Mr. Arthur Gilman who has a wellaleserved | (re@tor of the spiriiual atmosphere in which 

reputation as an educator throughout the she is to live. By her equity and elevation 

United S:ates. One of the most successful | Of purpose she is the unconscious means of 

of his educational bouks is his admirable | the givl’s moral development and in her per- 

‘First Steps in English Literature,’ and his | Sonal diguity anid ‘ harm of nANner She Is} 
‘Story of Boston’ is very well-known, He | '!he pattern to which her social ideas and 

was one of the first to conceive the plan of | behavior tend to conform. 

opening to women a svsfematic course of Vie beauty of Cambridge is well known 

sindy. under the professors of Marvard and its historic interest and its intellectual 
College which ‘plan, arranged with great Pre-cminence are also familar. Many popu 


lar lectures given in the halls of the Univer- 
sity 


eare, has resulted in the well-established 
Harvard Annex or Radehffe College. 
The success of the Annex suggested to 


Mr. Gilman a school for younyer girls 


means of obtaining information upon sub 


It 


to be jects not so readily studied elsewhere 


established on similar lines, his first idea | is the la st educational resort and prob 
beine to have a small class of Jittl girls | @bly the wost intense intellectual centre in | 
who might share with his own daughters the land. 


the services of a special teacher. So heartily 
was this plan received by Cambridge parents 


. Travel Via the Savannah Line. 
that the class opened ina litthe home of its 


own under the name of the Cambridve lhere is nothing more conducive tohealth 
School. next dvor to the Annex. and has | than a sea voyage. It enables the careworn 
steadily invreased in growth from year to | DUsiness man to place himself for a time be 
year until the house was no longer adequate | Yond the reach of toil and strife, and pro 
he demands for greater space, hae nee the | Vides that absolute re O Necessary to every 
erection of a new building large, roomy and | American of the present day. Not alone 
substantial with every modern appliance for | dees it prove a boon to the merchant, butte 
ventilation and heating, mary of the ideas, the invalid or pleasure-secker; for nowhere | 
are unique, the result of Mr. Gilman's own | is there that comfort in travelling like the 
ie. spacious deck or attractive saluon of a well- 
(here are two principal departments in appointed steamship. It is safe to assume 
the schovl, and elective courses are| that there are thousands who have neither 
planned for pupils who need them. The the time nor inclination to take an extended 
preparatory department for girls between | (1p abroad, but who might be induced to 
the ages of eight and twelve fits pupils for | take a short sea trip; and for such these 
the academic department, which is for lines are intended. ‘There is certainly no 
pupils between the ages of twelve and better way to accomplish this than by a 
twenty. The academic department fits | trip to Florida on one of the Savannah Line 
virls for any American college where girls | Steamers. On any sailing day a visit to the 
are admitted, or it gives them a thorough | Savannah Line pier, Lewis wharf, Boston, 
finished edu: ation, In many departments will convince the most fastidious that there 
instruction is given which corresponds io is pleasure in sucha trip. Uere may be 
the work of the: freshman and sophemore | Seen a happy throng, and, as the stately 
classes at Harvard. In the preparatory ship drops gracefully into the stream, the 
departuent the course comprises reading, | Weary mortal feels that his trials are over for 
writing and spelling, ete., as in the atime. ‘The steam-hips of the New Eng- 
mar schools, the only difference beine that | land & Savannah Steamship Company, the 
French or German. is introduced here. In | Savannah Line, sail every Thursday from 
t} P lemie department, the course in-| Boston to Savannah direct. Here close con- 
ludes English, physics, the fine arts. French, | nections are made with the Plant System, 
German, Latin, geometry, algebra, history, | Whose railway and steamship lines reach | 


. spent ee oe ea eer 
physiology, mental science and astronomy. | every part ot the Sou h, including Jackson 


Expecial stress is laid on the study of | Vili and st. A ATUst the. Tourists to the new 

Envlish, as the authorities of the school | hotel Royal Poinviana at Lake Worth will 

believe that ‘to know one’s own language is find the Savannah Line the quickest and 
. . . | 7) > 

no honor, but not to know it is a positive | best route. 


disgrace.’ 

Connected with the school is the Margaret 
Winthrop hall ( named in honor of the wife 
of John Winthrop, the founder of Boston,) 
designed and built for a home for a limited 
number of the students. Believing that th 
school and the home should be kept entirely 
distinet, he plares at the head of Margaret 
Winthrop halla lady who has no connection 
with the Cambridge School. nor do any ol 
the teachers of the school live at the hall. 
When the pupil, then, closes her books after 
the daily sessions of the school, she has 
nothing to remind her of school till the next 
morning, She may, of course, have some 
home lessons to attend to, but her natural 


Two Stories of Stonewall Jack- 
son. 


‘As an illustration of ‘Stonewall’ Jack 
belief in the matter of absolute 
obedience to the letter of an order,” said a 


son s 


told of an incident that occurred during the 
Mexivan war. 
lieutenant of artillery, commanding 4 section 
composed of two guns. Ina certain action 
he was ordered to occupy a certain position 
and open fire upon the enemy. llis 


At Margaret Winthrop hall, the case is | 


group under the care of a House-Mother | 


ing the girls under her care with the human- | 
izing and cultivating inflaences that they | 


are open to the public affording the | 


General Jackson was then a} 


two | 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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| bricks. His room was in the top story of 
ithe building, and one day as Jackson was 
|} passing under his window he dropped the 
| bag of bricks, It passed so close to Jack- 
son that it grazed his cap, tilting it to one 
side. Without pausing or looking around, 


.| he straightened his cap and passed on as if 


|} on parade, the only notice he seemed to take 
| of the occurrence being to step over several 
of the bricks that had rolled out of the bag. 
| Several of us who were standing near rushed 
up to him, remarking upon his coolness. 
| Gentlemen,” said he, ‘the bricks were on 
the ground when [ saw them. They could 
| not hurt me then,” 
| 


Egypt Ever the Same. 





The characters in the Thousand and One 
| Nights, says a writer on Egypt in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, may be almost 
jimagined to step out of their setting words 
and to take form and glow with the gener- 
ous warmth of life before one’s verv eyes, 
The natives still drink coffee and 
| out of the same cups; they smoke the same 


the same 


| pipes; they wear generally the same dress ; 
|they play the same primitive instruments 
| that whisper the same strange and plaintive 
tones; the funeral processions wend their 
way along the streets as of olds the popa- 
lar festivals or moolids are still observed 
with the same untiring capacity for enjoy- 
ment; the public reciters still practice their 
profession before admiring crowds; the 
water carriers still carry their burdens so 
welcome to thirsty lips; except in the 
jhouses of the rich and thoroughly Euro- 
| peanized, food is still eaten with the fingers 
jand in the same manner, and the hands are 
|washed with the same basins and ewers; 
jthe mosque of El-Azhar still attracts its 
| crowds of students, 

Even the old wooden locks and keys are 
i still in use, and the water jars are still kept 
|cool in the lattice work of the over hanging 
|mushrabiyeh window frames. — Instances of 
this sort might be multiplied a hundredfold. 
It is indeed a wonderful change and con- 
| trast that is presented to the eye when you 
leave the European and enter the native 
quarter, And the mind and feelings turn 
in unison and become attuned to the changed 
scone, 

| ‘The sense of taking part ina new and 
| dlaffe rent life steals over you, and you tem- 
| porarily throw off your affinity with the 
| West and the nineteenth century. The 
| clock of time is for the moment put back for 
you. 


| 


Do not go traveling without a bottle of 
Salvation Oil. It cures a bruise at once. 25c. 


G0, Twniskies 


| Guaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


| NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always in Sealed 
bottles, Bewareofi mitaiions and rcfuied bot Ics, 
|  $§OLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 

| LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES, 


India, Turkish, Persian 
Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. 














Confederate veteran. “1 have heard a story | 


India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Beston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mor gages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 
Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 


Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


near corner 
Milk Striet., 


320 & 321 JOHN 
HANCOCK BUILID. 
ING, 178 DEVON- 








SHIRE St., Boston, 

35 Federal St. Mass. 
AND 
Diamond Jewelry. 
A carefully selected stock at 


Moderate Prices. 


Morse & Foss 


120 TREMONT STREET 


and 3 Hamilton Place. 
ROOMS 233 and 234. 








ESTABLISHED 1783. BY OALEB LeBOSQUET. 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 


HEATING ENGINEERS 
and CONTRACTORS. 






Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 





interest in her work is sufficient to lead her 


to prepare them properly at home. 


She is 


guns were started for the place, which was | 
very exposed, and before reaching it he saw | 
that he could not remain there ten minutes 


Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel’s 


under no irksome surveillance during a, without losing every horse and man he had. | 
specified study hour. “She may spend her) At the same time he saw that by moving | 
afternoon as she wishes, reading, practising, some 300 yards away his fire would be more 
taking her exercises, or dving any other! effective. 


rational thing that a young girl might natu-, be obeyed, reaching the designate 


£0, 


rally wish to do. It is taken for granted position, the two guns were fired, Then | 
+) , P4 i 

that she will not break any rule of society, 

and although the ladv in charge makes it | new position, and fire was opened in varnes 


her duty to acquaint herself thoroughly with | and with effect. 
the character and temperament of the girls 
entrusted to her, she aims to guide rather 
than to restrain them. In France, the 
daughter is prepared for her normal life by 
means of the convent school, or, at least, an | was a professor. 
attempt is made to prepare her in that way ;| student tried to kill him. Some fellow— 
but the convent schoul lacks one essential forget his name—had a fancied grievance 
element that the girl needs. It does? not | against Jackson. 


Jackson figured,” he continued, 


« | could tell of several incidents in which | 
“ which | 
came under my notice while a student at the 
Virginia Military Institute, where Jackson | 
I remember once how a} 


Ile took a bag which was 
ord the environment to which she is des-| used to hold soiled clothes and filled it with 


But his orders to open fire must | JaPANESE JUTE KUGS AND CARPETS, 


] 
India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


they were limbered up and moved to the} wey invoices East India, Turkish and China 


t | goods constantly arriving. 


| Rugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Willams, Jr, & Co, 


I IMPORTERS. 
e | 


81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Street Floor. 





ESTABLISHED 1878, 


Corner of Arch 61, 











TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—OF— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Made from an old one. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


JAN. 13, 1894 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Reval Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Besten Commonwealth. — 


RIIPDDIDIDTDIDIDDDS ISS DIIVEDTELIDIRETSS 





EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


EDITORS. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. 
We propose to show how such an exchange can be made. We 
naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that 
the cordiality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and 
we desire to make them yet closer. 


Hence 
This > Unusual + Proposition. 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription 
(and to every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon portrait of 
himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not 
an enlargement; they are finely finished in crayon. 

This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features an 
almost life-size reproduction. The artists are unsurpassed in 
this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would 
be $8.00 to $10.00. 


This You Get Absolutely Free 


The CommMoNWEALTH 1s assuredly worth the subscription 
price, as no other Boston weekly has so much substantial, satis- 
factory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are 
among the best known writers in America to-day. The Common- 
WEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of 
established reputations on various interesting subjects. No 
other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in litera- 
ture, science and art. . 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guarentied) you ‘bens 
only to enclose to us a.» Libre’ th the price of subscription 
$2.50. »™ Coll , <sslatgement and drawing from 
the phe J. wuich you send. . 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be searel - htieleaine ane 
of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bosworru Srxeet, ffom 
where all pictures will be shipped. 

Address, 


The Commonwealth Publishing Co. 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 





AGENTS WANTED, 





Thomas O'Callaghan & Co. 








CARPETS 


At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 
We have marked many of our FALL 
STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about 
half price to close during the dull months 





of January and February. Our reason for 
doing this is to make room for the NEW 
SPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 

A Few Prices: 


Smith’s Best Moquettes at 75c. per yard. 
Five-Frame Brussels at 75c. per yard. 

Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1l-2c. per yard, 
Best Ingrains (all wool) at 5U0c, per yard. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Go. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


THe CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


PAID IN CAPITAL 8600,000, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 











| Western Mort gazes Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
CHARGES REASON (BLE. 


wa 


CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMWATI: N. 


Guaranteed. 


| THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE CO. of ‘Boston. 
Invests in Real Estate in Boston and vicinity only. 
PRICE OF STOCK, $62.50 PER SHARE. 
DIREC1 ORS. 


Hon. CHARLES H_ PORTER. q vennurer. 
Cant. WILLIAM H. CUNDY 
FREDERICK How, JOHN geet BUTLER. 
Gen. Sas: FRAZAR, Auditor. GEORGE &. CLARKE, Architect. 


Trustees and Transfer Agents, INTERNATIONAI. TRUST CO. 
CP An exceptional investment that ix worthy of your Investigation. 
Full information can be obtained ou application tothe Secretary, 
| EDWARD G., MESERVE 
i 


‘THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 














| 


- CHARLES J. NOVES, President 
WILLIAM H ey Be 


, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


‘Fitchburg Ral'road 


Passenger Trains. 








| 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


TRAINS LEAVE ROSTON PASSENGER 


STATION, CAUSEWAY SIREET, FOR THE 
WEsr. 


5 A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 


6.4 

9 .0O 4. =. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
3 
O 





A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Alhany. 


P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
ing Cars to Chicaga, 


7 OO P. M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
. ing Cars 10 Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 


**GOLD HEART ” ALBANS AND MONTREAI. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
Made by North Dakota Milling prmmrorton | #8 6 FoR edna 


Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFrry, | 10 30 =< it. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, | 7 Cars to Montreal. 


P.M. 
Boston, Mass. 3.00 P.M. ,ACCOMMODATION to Rut 
FOR SALE BY 


7.00 p.m. wicut Express. 
Cobb. Bates & Yerxa, 


pine Tables and further information on ap- 
At all their Stores. J. B, WATSON, Gen’l Pare. Agt.. 


| 
| 
| 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





























BOSTON ‘COMMONWEALTH. 


peel aar~-rceesenson Sean ANS GRERDNIESNDT ne 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Reval Boi 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Besten Commenwealth.. 
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EDWARD E. HALE. 


FREDERICK E. 
EDITORS. 


GOODRICH. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. 
We propose to show how such an exchange can be made. We 
naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that 
the cordiality is reciprocated, Such relations are pleasant and 
we desire to make them yet closer. ; ; ; ; 


Hence 
This * Unusual + Proposition. 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription 
(and to every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon portrait of 
himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not 
an enlargement ; they are finely finished in crayon. 

This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features an 
almost life-size reproduction. The artists are unsurpassed in 
this line, and the price of such a portrait at_any art store would 
be $8.00 to $10.00. ‘ d c ; ; 


This You Get Absolutely F 
The ComMMoNWEALTH is assuredly worth the subseription 
price, as no other Boston weekly has so much substantial, satis- 
factory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are 
among the best known writers in America to-day. ‘The Comon- 
WEALTH has in addition an«eminent staff of contributors of 
established reputations on various interesting subjects. No 
other Boston paper covers.so much of curreiit matter in litera- 
ture, science and art... . 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction wabrenteed). you ‘Nene 
only to enclose to us a photograph, with the price of subscription 
$2.50. The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from 
the photograph which you send. ; 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be enctived at valli rate 
of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bosworts Srreer, from 
~~, e paca will be shipped. 


The Commonwealth Publishing Co. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED, 





Thomas O'Callaghan & Co. 


CARPETS 


At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 











We have marked. many of our FALL 
STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about 
half price to close during the dull months 
of January and February. Our reason for 
‘doing this is to make room for the NEW 
‘SPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 

A Few Prices: 


Smith’s Best Moquettes at 75c. per yard. 

Five-Frame Brussels at 75c. per yard. 
_"Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, 

Best Ingrains se wnen at 5Oc, per yard. 








Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPP oslrs ADAMS _HODSE.) 


Ze High Class Tailoring, 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St.,.cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 
° Rough Tweeds for Business. 
Soft. Vicu for © % 
Latest Fabrics Kerseys, MMetvons Pr cerate a en 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY WITH F. D. m ¥.  OOUERS.) 





nnn 


THE GITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000. 


HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 
Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 


CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 











Passenger Trains. 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


INS LEAVE BO 
pom. CAU SEWAY STREET T POR THE 
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A. Mc AC ASGOREMODA TION for Troy 
.0O eed EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
ERATION for Troy 


‘ALSO SnkS 
78 DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 


3.00 
7.00 F.4.2 DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 


| 
| “GOLD HEART”: __|,mhreaup moses? 


| Made by North Dakota Milling Association, | 8.OO A, ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
| Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James Y. GopFREY, | A. pa MONTRE 
| Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, | 10 .30 Cars to Mon 12 esr aera 


| Boston, Mass. 3 .0O P.M. ‘ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 
FOR SALE BY agate! 


7.00 r.m eur 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, | rinptaite and urtor intormation on an 
At all their Stores. Sg bkeaommgy ~~ 


meri 





